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CHAPTER X. 
THE BASILISK IN THE RACE, 


N° finer nautical sight was ever-seen than 
that presented by the starting of the fleet 
of yachts which took partinthe regatta. Eleven 
sloops and schooners were in line, and most of 
them were actually cloudedin kites. There was 
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| just “breeze enough to enable them to work‘ 


lively. The cables were all dropped at the same. 
iristant, and thé jibs were all run up as one on, 
those which ‘carried jibs. Not one of them 
cast on the wrong tack, or met with any, ac- . 
cident i in getting under way. The start was. 
50 ‘successful that the spectators on board of. 
the Penobscot involuntarily gave three cheers. - 
The band played, ‘‘I see them on their wind-- 
ing way,” and the ladies waved their handker-., 
chiefs ‘with great éarnestne’s. 

The heavy-weather sloops were certainly 
doing very well. Don John, who was the young 
boat-builder that represented the firm of Ram- 
say & Son, wis sailing the Alice, the last 
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yacht built in his establishment. He was a 
very skilful boatman, and the only equal in 
this respect of Commodore Montague, who 
had formerly run a yacht for his daily bread. 
The races depended almost entirely upon the 
skill of the boatmen who sailed these sloops, 
and upon their readiness to take advantage 
of favoring circumstances. There were six 
sloops of nearly the same model, rig, and 
size, four of which had been built by Ramsay 
& Son, three by Don John himself, after the 
death of his father. All these yachts had got 
off at the same instant, and they kept abreast 
of each other until they disappeared from the 
spectators, hidden by the Northport shores. 
The Basilisk shot ahead at the start. She 
was closely followed by the Ripple, in which 
Captain Blaney had come down from Bangor 
to ‘clean out” all the other yachts. The 


Christabel was third. The chances seemed to 


be altogether in favor of the Basilisk and the 
Ripple taking the first and second prizes, and 
this prospect was not at all pleasant to Com- 
modore Montague and Captains Patterdale, 
Rodman, Guilford, Norwood, and Shaw, who 
were the most prominent members of the 
Yacht Club. Thus far they had had every- 
thing their own way, because in the regattas 
they had always had stiff breezes. But they 
consoled themselves with the hope that in the 
lower bay, off Camden, the sea would be 
rougher and the wind fresher. 

Morris was delighted with the prospect thus 
fat, and proud of the position he had taken 
thus early in the regatta. It was his first ap- 
pearance as ‘‘Captain Hollinghead” in a 
race, though he had sailed in all of them as 
cook, seaman, or mate. He had no particular 
skill as a boatman, and was supposed to be 
about equal to the average skipper, though he 
had had but little opportunity to exhibit his 
powers in this direction, for he had generally 
sailed in a subordinate situation. He had a 
very good opinion of his own skill, as his 
‘*pass” with Major Walkinback indicated. 
Certainly, when he found that his boat was a 
length ahead of the Ripple, he ‘thought very 
well of himself, and the Basilisk improved in 
his estimation, though nothing could ever 
make her a stiff and able craft. 

‘The first prize lies between the Ripple and 
the Basilisk,” said the major, seating himself 
by the skipper, and surveying the position of 
each yacht in the fleet, after the start. 

‘* While this breeze lasts, it does,” replied 
Captain Hollinghead. ‘‘ ButI am afraid that 
when we get below the Camden Mountains, 
the breeze will freshen too much for us.” 





‘¢ Don’t you be alarmed, captain. If it comes 
too strong for us, all we have to do is to take 
in that gaff-topsail,” added the major. 

‘* We may have to reef.” 

‘* We shall have time enough even for that; 
but I don’t think it will be necessary. If every- 
thing continues just as it is now, we shall beat 
those clumsy sloops full two hours.” 

‘‘If it comes to reefing, it is all up with us. 
But I don’t think it is going to blow much 
more than it does now,” said Morris, looking 
all around him at the sky and the waters of 
the bay. 

“¢-You must make the most you can while 
everything favors you. I predict that you wilt 
round the judges’ boat by one o’clock.” 

“‘Isn’t the boat doing all she can?” asked 
Morris, who was willing to take the opinion 
of his passenger on this important point. 

‘*T think she is.” 

‘¢ Could you do any more with her?” 

‘TI don’t think I could; honestly, Morris.” 

“If the Basilisk should win the race with 
some one besides myself at the helm, I should 
not think the victory was mine. I like to sail 
a boat; and I lose half the fun if Iam not at 
the stick.” 

‘You are quite right, Morris. Prince Ama- 
deo used to sail with me in the Beatrice, on 
the Lake of Como, and always wanted to steer 
himself, though he knew no more about a 
boat than a goose. Of course I had to gratify 
him sometimes; but it was all lost time to me, 
for I didn’t enjoy it at all.” 

‘¢ We are two lengths ahead of the Ripple, 
and running away from her all the time,” said 
Morris, who had heard quite enough about 
Prince Amadeo. 

‘*The Basilisk will keep doing that all day 
long.” 

“It is about time to give a pull on that 
main-sheet,” said Morris. 

‘‘ Pardon me, if I express my opinion, though 
it may not coincide with your own,” added 
the major, with an extra flourish of politeness. 

‘*Certainly. I am very glad to hear what 
you have to say, and I want the benefit of 
your judgment.” 

‘If it is possible for you to lose the race, 
Morris, you will do so only by following the 
course your remark suggested. If I under- 
stand you, you purpose to save distance by 
running close to the Northport shore.” 

“‘T don’t intend to go near enough to get 
becalmed there.” 

‘“‘The question is, how near you ought to 
go. You will find that the commodore will 
keep well over on the Long Island shore.” 
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‘‘T mean to keep about half a mile from 
the Northport shore. The land is lower be- 
yond Great Spruce Head, and we shall have 
breeze enough there. Half a mile out will 
give us all the wind we want. I am more 
afraid of too much than too little.” 

**T think you are about right,” replied Ma- 
jor Walkinback, as he maercaced in the main- 
sheet. 

Morris put the helm down, and brought the 
Basilisk up so that she had the wind exactly 
on the beam. He had some doubts about 
what he had done, when he saw that Captain 
Blaney in the Ripple did not follow his ex- 
ample, but kept on a quarter of a mile or more 
farther before he hauled his wind. The Bas- 
ilisk, however, did not seem to diminish her 
speed a particle. Her gaff-topsail was up so 
high that she had the full benefit of all the 
air stirring. As the major had predicted, the 
heavy sloops all ran over within half a mile 
of the Long Island shore; but the Basilisk, 
which had been to leeward of them in the 
line, was far enough ahead to cross their track 
without any danger of a collision. Half an 
hour later Morris saw no reason to regret the 
course he had chosen, and the major declared 
that he would gain a mile on the Ripple by 
this step. All the other yachts were now far 
behind and far to leeward of the Basilisk. 
The race was not a close one so far as she 
was concerned, and Morris was not greatly 
excited. 

‘* Who was that fellow that came alongside 
in the line, and gave the Basilisk her posi- 
tion?” asked the major. 

‘Joe Guilford,” replied Morris. ‘ He is the 
captain of the fleet.” 

‘* Didn’t he say some bank had been robbed?” 
inquired the passenger, as, with his gloved 
hand, he selected a cigar from his case. 

‘Yes; the Pinchport Bank.” 

‘*When was that?” continued the major, 
lighting his cigar with a match. 

‘* Last night,” answered Morris, so absorbed 
in the sailing of the boat that he hardly heed- 
ed his companion. 

** Did the bank lose much?” 

‘* About fifteen thousand dollars, Joe said. 
But the robbers didn’t find the place where 
most of the money was kept,” added Morris. 

‘* Well, that’s lucky for the bank, but hard 
on the robbers,” laughed the major, with great 
composure, as he puffed leisurely at his cigar. 
“I beg your pardon, Morris; I didn’t offer 
you a cigar. Won’t you have one?” and he 
offered his case to the skipper. 

‘*No, Ithank you. I never smoke.” 
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‘These cigars are extra nice. They were 
sent to me by the King of Spain.” 

‘They would make me sick just as quick 
as though you had bought them at odenggiit’s 
shop in Belfast,” replied Morris. 

‘*Don’t smoke, if it makes you sick. — Then 
the robbers made a bad job of it at the Pinch- 
port Bank.” 

“They got fifteen thousand dollars; and I 
think that is very good for a night’s work.” 

‘*The risks are very great. Did they catch 
the robbers?” 

**T don’t know; but I hope they will.” 

‘“‘Of course; sodolI. But, then, bank rob- 
bers are generally first-class cracksmicn; and 
when they undertake a job of that kind, they 
intend to make a fortune by it.” 

‘* How’s that?” said Morris, as a slight flaw 
of wind knocked the Basilisk down till the 
water had nearly run in over her wash-board. 

‘* Never mind that,” replied the major, de- 
liberately. 

The boat had passed the high bluffs of North- 
port,.iand the shore was lower, so that the 
puffé came with full force upon. the gaff-top- 
sail. Another and another struck her, and 
she:took in a couple of buckets of water over 
the wash-board. 

‘‘ I think we had better take in the gaff-top- 
sail,” said Morris. ‘‘ She don’t sail any faster 
for it, when the puffs are continually knock- 
ing her over. It keeps her see-sawing all the 
time.” 

‘“*You are right, Morris; and we will haul 
itdown. Come, bear a hand, Marshall,” added 
the major, as he sprang upon the half-deck 
forward. 

Marshall obeyed; but he had not a particle 
of interest in the race, and had hardly spoken 
a word since the start. The gaff-topsail was 
taken in. The moment it went down, a yell 
came across the waters from the crews of the 
heavy sloops, who regarded this reducing sail 
on the Basilisk as the first sign of her weak- 
ness; and the yell was a shout of derision. 
She was a long distance ahead of everything 
in the fleet, except the Ripple; and she was 
not within hailing distance. 

‘¢ That’s like the crow of a bantam rooster,” 
laughed Major Walkinback. ‘But it’s a bad 
sign to crow before you are out of the 
woods.” 

‘«T don’t see that we are losing anything,” 
added the skipper. 

‘Not aninch. As you say, Captain Hol- 
linghead, a boat won’t sail any faster when 
she carries too much sail. This breeze is just 
the pattern for the Basilisk. We are getting 
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more speed out of her than before we took in 
the gaff-topsail.” 

** T think so.” 

The coast on the main shore now began to 
trend to the south-west. The sheet was hauled 
in, and the boat kept more up into the wind. 
The sail drew full all the time, and the puffs 
did not heel her down below the gunnel; and 
Morris knew that she would stand considera- 
bly more than she had yet had. A few min- 
utes before eleven she passed between the 
Spindles off Camden harbor, and stood across 
the bay to the channel between Negro Island 
and the maih land. Morris had never been 
througa this channel; but the major assured 
him there was no danger at this time of the 
tide. Letting off the sheet again, the Basilisk 
darted through the narrow passage, astonish- 
ing Uncle Barker, the light-keeper on the 
island, with the rate of speed at which she 
flew through the water in such a light breeze. 

‘*Now we come to the worst of it,” said 
Morris, anxiously, as the major started the 
sheet off the southern point of the island, and 
gybed the sail. 

‘¢ The worst isn’t very bad,” replied the ma- 
jor. ‘* There is the Ripple, just going between 
the Spindles, and the rest of the fleet are 
hardly up with Lincolnville Beach.” 


‘‘ They can’t catch us, unless some accident 
happens to the Basilisk,” continued Morris. 

** No accident can happen to her.” 

‘* She may be knocked over bya flaw. This 
is a bad place, for the wind sucks in around 


those hills. I wish you would cast off the 
sheet, and hold it with a turn on the cleat.” 

‘* Anything to please you, Captain Holling- 
head,” replied the major, complying with the 
request. 

This was the most exposed portion of the 
whole course, and as soon as the Basilisk 
passed from under the lee of the island, sev- 
eral flaws struck her, and she heeled over till 
the water was nearly up to the top of the wash- 
board; but the major did not slack off the 
sheet but once, and not then till a bucket or 
two of water had poured into the standing- 
room. In half an hour she came up with the 
heavy sloops, which were just hauling their 
wind to stand in towards Camden harbor. 
Morris kept to leeward. of all of them, but 
went as near them as it was prudent to go. 
The Alice, Skylark, and Maud were making a 
very even thing of it, and were all nearly 
abreast of each other. 

‘* Have you been around Nigger Island?” 
shouted Commodore Montague. 

‘* Of course I have,” replied Morris. 
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** Doubted! ” cried some one in the stand- 
ing-room of the Skylark. 

‘* Ask the light-keeper on the island,” added 
Morris; and then the boats were out of hail- 
ing distance of each other. 

The jolly yachtmen of the heavy craft were 
evidently very much discouraged at the pros- 
pect, though they were having quite a lively 
race among themselves. Don John, in the 
Alice, was giving the Skylark and the Maud 
a hard pull, though neither had any decided 
advantage over the others. The rest of the 
course was smooth sailing for the Basilisk; 
and when she came up with the Northport 
shore, her gaff-topsail was set again, to catch 
the light airs higher up than the mainsail. 
She continued almost to fly on her way, till 
those on board of her could see the flag-decked 
Penobscot. The major gradually braced up 
the sail, and she was soon discovered by the 
judges. 

‘“‘Now, Captain Hollinghead, your moment 
of triumph is at hand,” said the major. 

‘“* We have certainly cleaned out everything 
else in the fleet,” replied the skipper, intensely 
gratified at the result of the race. 

‘¢ And we have come in right side up,” add- 
ed the passenger. 

** By good management we have,” laughed 
the skipper. ‘‘ But those fellows in the heavy 
yachts sail nearly on an even keel, with all 
their kites set.” 

‘“‘Now, mind your eye,” said Major Walk- 
inback, as the band on the deck of the Penob- 
scot struck up ‘“‘ Hail to the Chief.” ‘* Let us 
go in handsomely.” 

Morris stood up in the standing-room, and 
the Basilisk dashed briskly in towards the 
judges’ yacht. In a moment more she was 
abreast of her. 

Time!” cried the chairman of the judges. 

A heavy gun from the bow of the Penob- 
scot enveloped her in smoke, and seemed to 
shake her very timbers. 

‘*One, twenty, thirty-two! ” called the judge, 
who held the watch, and another recorded it 
in the schedule. _ 

The spectators on the large yacht gave three 
rousing cheers, and the ladies shook their 
handkerchiefs vigorously. Morris raised his 
cap and bowed in reply to thesalute. Putting 
the helm down, while the major hauled in the 
sheet, he ran the Basilisk close under the stern 
of the Penobscot. 

‘Where are the rest of them?” asked the 
chairman. 

“‘ They will be here in about two hours,” re- 
plied Morris, soberly. 
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A loud laugh greeted this reply. 

‘‘ The Ripple in about one hour,” added the 
skipper, as the Basilisk ran out of earshot of 
the Penobscot. s 

Morris picked up his moorings and tender, 
and anchored the Basilisk to windward of the 
judges’ craft. ‘ 

‘* Will you go on board of the Penobscot?” 
said he to the major, as soon as the anchor 
was thrown overboard. 

‘* No, I think not,” replied the passenger. 
‘‘ Those people bore me terribly; and I am 
afraid they will ask me to sing ifI go. Idon’t 
like to use my voice in the open air.” 

‘* They are having a collation in the cabin,” 
suggested Morris, very much surprised at the 
refusal of his companion. 

‘*T don’t care for that. I can find some 
grub in the cuddy which will do for me.” 

Morris got into the tender, and pulled to- 
wards the Penobscot. When he had made 
half the distance, he saw that Major Walkin- 
back and Marshall appeared to be engaged in 
an earnest conversation. His cousin seemed 
to have found his tongue, which he had lost 
during the forenoon. However, he thought 
nothing of the circumstances, though he won- 
dered what they were talking about. 

On board of the Penobscot, the victor in the 
race was warmly congratulated, even by those 
who were interested in the other yachts which 
had been so badly beaten. He was invited to 
the cabin by Mr. Montague, and partook with 
keen relish of the collation. About the time 
he had finished his refreshments, there was a 
stir on deck, and it was announced that the 
Ripple was in sight. In a few moments she 
came in, forty minutes behind the Basilisk. 
She was a schooner, twenty-eight feet long, 
covered with kites. She carried, besides her 
fore and main sails, two jibs, two gaff-topsails, 
a stay-sail, and a fore square-sail, the latter of 
which had been of little use to her, as the 
yacht had been on the wind nearly the whole 
of the course. 

Captain Blaney boarded the Penobscot as 
soon as he could take in his kites, and asked 
to see the time of the Basilisk. 

‘* She didn’t beat me so badly as I thought 
she was doing,” said he. 

‘* Forty minutes is bad enough,” laughed 
the chairman. 

** That’s a fact! 


If we had had only a cap- 
ful more wind, I should have laid her out.” 
‘*T think we could have stood another cap- 
ful,” interposed Morris. 
‘* Not another thimbleful. 
more mainsail for her inches than any other 


That boat carries 
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boat Iever saw. She is a fast one,” added the 
captain. ‘Do you want to sell her?” 

**T will sell her,” answered Morris, indiffer- 
ently. 

*¢ What do you ask?” 

‘*¢ Six hundred.” 

**O, no. That’s too steep. Her speed is 
all there is of her. I wouldn’t be caught out- 
side in her when the wind blew.” 

‘* She is not calculated for heavy weather,” 
replied Morris, honestly; ‘‘but for a bay or 
river boat she is all that can be asked for.” 

‘*T will give you three hundred dollars for 
her.” 

‘“*No, sir!” replied Morris, decidedly. 
‘Nothing less than six hundred will take her 
just now.” 

‘*T looked her over the other day, and found 
she was an old tub. Do you really want to 
sell her?” 

“*T am not anxious about it. Six hundred 
will buy her.” , 

‘**'You will shade that figure a good deal, I 
know,” laughed Captain Blaney. ‘I don’t 
care to have anything about that will beat the 
Ripple. I will give you*four hundred — and 
that is all I will give. I may break her up as 
soon as I buy her, for I only want to get her 
out of the way.” 

‘*T don’t care what you do with her. But 
four hundred won’t buy her to-day. Perhaps 
it will Monday. Another man wants her; and 
I mean to get all I can for her.” 

“Of course. That’s right. I will say four 
fifty, if another man is after her, for I don’t 
want him to have her.” . 

That was the best the captain would do so 
far; and the announcement that the other 
yachts were coming in broke up a trade for 
the present. The Skylark and the Alice had 
distanced the Maud, and were the leading 
yachts; but they were neck and neck, and no 
one on the Penobscot could tell which of the 
two was ahead. The chairman of the judges 
had his eye fixed upon an object on the shore, 
and he called time when the foremasts of the 
yachts covered it. Now, it so happened that 
the masts of the Alice and the Skylark were 
just in range, and shut in the object together. 
The same time was given to both; but it made 
no difference, for neither was entitled to a 
prize. . This result was greeted with cheers and 
laughter by the crowd. The Maud came in 
next, and, last of all, the Christabel, which 
had, unfortunately, carried away her topmast 
in a flaw. 

The yachtmen all repaired to the Penobscot, 
where the chairman of the judgés presented 
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the prizes — the first to Morris, and the second 
to Captain Blaney. 


CHAPTER XI. 
POOR BILL GRIFFIN. 


Morris put the hundred-dollar bill, which 
constituted the first prize of the regatta, into 
his pocket. He had been offered four hun- 
dred and fifty dollars for the Basilisk, and 
thought he should be able to get five hundred 
for her. The boat was not a bad speculation, 
in his estimation, since he was sure of making 
two hundred and fifty dollars, and might 
double his money on her. 

-All the yachtmen were talking about the 
Basilisk, and they spoke very disparagingly 
of her, in spite of the brilliant record she had 
made in the race. They laughed derisively at 
the fact that she had been obliged to take in 
her gaff-topsail in a breeze that was little 
better than acalm. She was certainly a very 
fast sailer in a two-knot breeze; but they 
would not risk their lives in her on a voyage 
to Turtle Head. 

This was the popular sentiment in the Yacht 
Club, and it was the result of the careful train- 
ing of the fathers of the young men, many of 
whom were old shipmasters. They had insist- 
ed always that a stiff and safe boat was the first 
thing to be considered, and that the yachts 
should not be built for speed at the expense 
of these qualities. The Skylark was a nota- 
ble example of an able and weatherly craft, 
and the other yachts had been built after her 
model. The Basilisk was a fair specimen of 
yachts built only to sail fast, and the yacht- 
men declared that she had to reef in a calm. 
Indeed, there was so much evil speaking in 
regard to the winning boat, that Morris hardly 
felt that he had gained a victory. But there 
were those present, not members of the club, 
who were ainazed at the speed the Basilisk 
had shown, and none of them were more as- 
tonished than Captain Blaney. 

After all that had been said against his boat, 
Morris was more anxious than ever to dispose 
of her. The owner of the Ripple, which she 
had beaten so thoroughly, was almost as anx- 
ious to purchase her; and as soon as the prizes 
were distributed, he looked about him for the 
owner of the fast craft. He renewed his offer 
to Morris, who, however, declined to accept 
it, for he recalled the promise he had made 
to Major Walkinback not to sell her till he 
had given him’an opportunity to buy her. 
While the captain was talking’with Mr. Mon- 
tague, Morris dropped into his tender, and 
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“You think we are patient—don’t you, 

Morris?” said Major Walkinback, as the ten- 

der.came alongside. 

“*T hope you are, for patience is a virtue 
which all ought to cultivate,” replied Morris,’ 
boating his oars, but exhibiting no intention 
to leave the tender. ‘ 

‘*T thought you meant to spend the day on 
board of the Penobscot,” added the major. 

‘The prizes were given out but ten min- 
utes ago; and I only came over to see you a 
moment now.” 

‘“‘ITam rather in a hurry to return to the 
camp, for I should not have left my gun and 
other valuable property there, if I had known 
that you have robbers around here.” 

‘¢T will go over with you very soon. I want- 
ed to see you about the Basilisk. I-have a 
chance to sell her,” continued Morris. 

‘¢ What do you want to sell her for?” de- 
manded the major, impatiently. 

“T told you she did not suit me.” 

“T don’t think it is just the thing for you 
to sell her now. I should have kept her if you 
hadn't said you would let her to me once in a 
while.” ‘ 

‘* But I didn’t agree to keep her,” protested 
Morris, warmly; for, though a money-maker, 
he would have lost all the boat cost him rather 
than violated an agreement. 

*¢T know you didn’t. But I never thought 
of such a thing as that you would sell her, 
especially before you had had her a fort- 
night.” 

“‘ Very likely I shall buy another boat.” 

**T. don’t care to sail in any boat but the 
Basilisk; and if you are going to sell her, I 
must buy her. I told you I would take her off 
your hands at the price you paid me. Then 
you will make a hundred dollars on her, for 
she has taken the prize for you.” 

‘*T have a better offer than that,” added 
Morris, softening the intelligence with a laugh. 

**T can sell her for five hundred, I think.” 

‘*'You are a regular little speculator. ButI 
don’t know that I can find any fault with you. 
I was weak that I didn’t provide for such an 
emergency as this. What’s your offer, Mor- 
ris?” 

*‘ Four hundred and fifty; and I believe the 
* a that made it will give-five hundred. I 

thought I would see you before I let her go.” 

*¢- You promised to do that.” 

“I know I did; and that’s the reason I am 
here at this moment.” 

‘¢ Who made the offer?” 

‘¢ Captain Blaney, the gentleman that owns 





pulled to the Basilisk. 





the Ripple. He is vexed because his boat was 
beaten so badly; for he came down here on 
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purpose to clean out all the yachts; and he 
would have done it if the Basilisk had not 
been in the race.” 

‘* Tt wouldn’t have been a hard thing to do 
without the Basilisk.” 

** He don’t care anything about the boat, 
except to get her out of the-way of his own. 
He said he didn’t know but he should break 
her up if he bought her.” 

‘Break up the Basilisk! The Vandal!” 
exclaimed the major. ‘ He can’t have her. 
If he bids a thousand, or ten thousand, he 
shall not buy her, forI willoutbid him. Break 
up the Basilisk!” 

‘*I don’t believe. he would go above five 
thundred,” added Morris, candidly. 

‘*Then she is mine again. The trade is 
made, and the cash is ready,” said Major Walk- 
inback, drawing his wallet. 

Morris was utterly astonished, for he had 
not believed that his companion would really 
purchase the boat; certainly not that he would 
give more for her than he had received when 
he sold her. 

‘*T don’t want to take any advantage of you,” 
said he, when he considered that the major 
was two hundred dollars out by his boat 
trades since he came to Belfast. 

‘*IT don’t allow any one to take advantage 
of me. It is a fair trade. The Basilisk is 
worth six hundred dollars of any man’s money 
that knows about a boat. When I sold her, I 
thought I was practically having a boatman 
to take care of her for me —some one that I 
could trust.” 

‘‘I am sorry I have disappointed you, ma- 
jor.” 

‘*No matter. We won’t cry over spilled 
milk. There is your money.” 

Major Walkinback took a new five hundred 
dollar bill from his wallet and tendered it to 
Morris. 

‘* This bill is an old friend of mine, for it 
has been in my pocket nearly three years. Do 
you see the name written in pencil upon it in 
.a dozen places?” 

Morris examined the bill, and found the 
name, ‘‘ Bill Griffin,” scribbled on the face and 
back of it in several places. 

**T see it,” added he. 

‘* Well, sir, that name was written there by 
Prince Umberto, while we'were in camp to 
gether in 1870,” added the major. 

‘*Indeed! He is not avery elegant pen- 
man.” 

‘* He only scratched it while we were talking 
about it.” . 

‘* Who is Bill Griffin?” asked Morris, won- 
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dering whether or not his companion was 
making up the story as he went along. 

*¢T’ll tell you who Bill Griffin is, or, rather, 
who he was; for he is dead now—poor fel- 
low!” 

‘* By the way, major, you said you were in 
a hurry to return to the camp,” interposed 
Morris, who suspected that the story of Bill 
Griffin might be a long yarn. 

**T am; and I hope the bank robbers haven’t 
taken it into their heads to sttay over to the 
tent,” replied the major. 

** As I have sold the boat, I don’t care to 
return to the Penobscot, and we may as well 
be working towards the island,” said Morris, 
as he carefully deposited the five hundred-dol- 
lar note in his wallet, and buttoned up the 
pocket in which he placed it. 

The anchor was got up, and in a moment 
the Basilisk was under way, for her mainsail 
had not been lowered. 

‘* Now, who is Bill Griffin?” asked Morris, 
as he seated himself at the tiller. 

‘¢ Bill Griffin was a good fellow, noble and 
generous to a fault, but fast, very fast,” said 
the major, lighting a cigar. ‘‘ When he was 
twenty-one, he came into possession of a little 
bagatelle of a fortune of fifty thousand dol- 
lars, or so. He was a friend of mine, and 
used to spend a week or two with me at my 
father’s country place, near Cincinnati. Just 
before I left for Europe, to study music in 
Milan, he came out to see me. He was par- 
ticularly jolly, even more so than usual. We 
drank a couple of bottles of champagne to- 
gether, in the music-room, in the evening. 
Ah, how little I thought then that I should 
never see the poor fellow again! While we 
sat at the table, he took out his wallet, and 
produced the very five hundred-dollar bill I 
have just paid you, Morris. He laid it down, 
and, slapping the palm of his hand upon it, 
declared that it was the last of his fortune. I 
was really quite shocked when he told me he 
had been gambling at Cape May; but he only 
laughed, and made light of it. I talked to him 
like a brother about his evil ways. I don’t 
mind a fellow’s drinking a bottle or two of 
champagne of an evening, or playing for five . 
or ten dollars a corner, for the fun of it. But 
when he loses fifty thousand dollars in a sin- 
gle year in gambling and dissipation, I think 
it is about time something was done to reform 
him.” 

*<T should think it was,” added Morris, who 
certainly had no reason to complain of the 
severity of the major’s code of morals. 

‘*Without,répeating the arguments adduced 
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in favor of temperance and moderation in 
using the luxuries of life, I finally persuaded 
him to promise that he would not play again 
for more than five or ten dollars a corner. 
Perhaps it is necessary for me to say thatI am 
no fanatic on these points.” 

*‘T don’t think it is,” said Morris. 

‘*T wouldn’t insist that a fellow should not 
play cards, or shake props, for a reasonable 
stake, or that he should not drink a bottle of 
wine, or even half a dozen nippers of whiskey, 
of an evening; butI believe in moderation, 
and don’t like to see a fellow make a beast of 
himself. It is the best way always to keep 
on the safe side.” 

‘*T think it is. But the safe side is never to 
drink or gamble,” laughed Morris. 

‘*But that is fanaticism,” protested Major 
Walkinback. 

“Tt isa pity that Bill Griffin was not a fa- 
natic,” added Morris. ‘* The five hundred 
dollars was all that was left of his fifty thou- 
sand?” 

‘ Literally all,” continued the major, return- 
ing to his narrative. ‘‘He had not enough be- 
sides to pay his fare back to the city, and he 
wished me to change the bill for him. I did 
so; and this explains how it came into my 
possession. I put it in my pocket, and sailed 
I thought I 
would keep itas a memorial of Bill Griffin, 
for I should want some of our money to pay 
my expenses when I returned to New York. 
While I was in camp with Prince Umberto, 
we were talking about the finances of the 
United States one day. I was criticising the 
little nasty notes which bore his father’s por- 
trait, and I told him that our paper currency 
was much handsomer than the Italian. In 
proof of what I said, I showed him this note. 
He owned that I was right, for he couldn’t 
help doing so, as he looked the bill over. Of 
course I couldn’t help thinking of Bill Griffin 
when I produced the note, and I told the prince 
the story, just asI have told it to you. He 
could not pronounce the name, andI spelled 
it forhim. Havinga pencil in his hand, he 
wrote it on the bill, and kept writing it as he 
listened to the sad tale.” 

‘* But what became of Bill?” 

‘* Just before I went into camp with Prince 
Umberto, I received a Cincinnati paper which 
contained a marked paragraph. It was a brief 
history of poor Bill. After I left home, he 
drank. harder than ever, had the delirium tre- 
mens, and died in a police station in Louis- 
ville, without a dollar or a friend. That was 
what was the matter with Bill Griffin.” 


for Europe a few days later. 
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‘But if you want to keep the bill, you need 
not pay for the boat yet. I am in no hurry 
for the money,” added Morris. ; 

‘¢T don’t care to keep it any longer. In- 
deed, I would rather not, for every time Iopen 
my wallet, the sight of that bill reminds me 
of poor Bill. ‘The two bills will go together 
in spite of me; and it isn’t pleasant to think 
of this sad story.” 

The major insisted, and Morris retained the 
bill, promising to give his passenger a bill 
of sale as soon as he could obtain writing ma- 
terials. 

‘* Never mind the bill of sale,” replied the 
major. ‘* Have you the oneI gave you?” 

‘*T have; ” and Morris produced the docu- 
ment. 

‘“‘The major tore it in pieces, and threw 
them overboard. 

‘“‘ Now, you have no claim to the Basilisk,” 
said he. 

‘*None at all.” 

‘*Now, Morris, you have got a rough thing 
on me,” continued the major. 

‘** How’s that?” 

‘“*T know I wasa fool to sell you the boat 
at all, and doubly so to sell her for three hun- 
dred dollars. Of course I don’t mind losing 
three hundred dollars, including the prize, for 
that is only so much help in spending my in- 
come; but, my dear, I have no taste for being 
laughed at.” 

‘*T haven’t laughed at you.” 

‘‘Only in your sleeve.” 

** Not even in my sleeve.” 

“Then you are different from the rest of 
the world. But I did notalludeto you. I shall 
meet all these swells of yachtmen in the parlors 
of the nabobs; and I shall be their miser- 
able victim as soon as this transaction is 
known.” 

“T have a talent for keeping my own busi- 
ness to myself,” replied’ Morris; “‘ and no one 
need know what you paid me.” 

*‘ Does not Captain What’s-his-name — the 
swell in the fast boat — know that he offered 
you four hundred and fifty dollars for the Bas- 
ilisk? Will he not infer that I paid you more 
than that for her?” 

‘*T didn’t think of that,” added Morris. 

‘‘But you can save me from the jeers of 
those swells if you will.” 

‘“*T shouldn’t care a straw for their jeers- 
But how can I serve you?” asked the young 
man, anxious to accommodate his liberal 
friend. . 

‘You need not say that you have sold the 
boat. You shall continue to use her just as. 
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MARSHALL GIVES THE BILL TO HIS FATHER. 


you have, and I will pay vou three dollars a 
day for your services.” 

‘All right! I will do that,” replied Morris, 
delighted with the proposition. 

‘¢You can say that you still own her, and I 
will not contradict you.” 

‘*No; I won’t do that. 
for the price of the boat.” 

‘© OQ, you are the proprietor of a little batch- 
et — are you?” sneered the major. 

‘‘T mean to tell the truth. I make a busi- 
ness of. doing so; and I wouldn’t tell a delib- 
erate falsehood for twice the price of the 
Basilisk.” 

‘‘You are quite right. Neither would I; for, 
if there is any person in the world I abominate, 
itis aliar. Speak the truth, Morris; always 
speak it, under all circumstances; and never 
sacrifice it for any pecuniary advantage. If I 
were going to die the next minute, this would 
be my last counsel to you. Stick to” your 
principles always and everywhere. I always 
do. I was only joking when I asked you to 
tell a lie.” 

‘‘ Not a good joke, Major Walkinback,” re- 
plied Morris, who had his doubts. 

‘¢T only wished to see what you were made 
of. I know now; and I amwilling to bear 
the obloquy and derision of my foolish trades 


I won’t lie about it 
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rather than have you sully your honor by a 
lie.” 

‘There is no need of a lie. I needn’t say 
anything at all about the matter.” 

‘* But when the swell who wishes to buy thé 
Basilisk approaches you again, what can you 
say?” 

‘*T can say that the boat is not for sale at 
any price, not even if he should offer me a 
thousand dollars.” 

** Not so fast, my dear. If he should offer 
you that, sell her, and I will divide the profit 
with you, after deducting my loss in the 
trade.” 

“I think there is no danger of his offering 
over five hundred.” 

“T don’t know. When a swell like him, 
with plenty of greenbacks, gets an idea into 
his head, he is very apt to go to extremes,” 
added the major, as the skipper threw the Bas- 
ilisk up into the wind, a short distance from 
the island. 

Marshall had been asleep in the cuddy, and 
heard none of this conversation. The major 
decided that he should not know the boat had 
been’sold. The anchor was thrown overboard,. 
Marshall was called, and Morris pulled his. 
passengers to the shore. 

‘© We are out of provisions, Morris, and you 
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must come over again to-night,” said the ma- 
jor. ‘* Marshall shall go over to the city with 
. you.” 

** Won’t you go, too?” asked Morris. 

“No. I want to finish the oven to-day. 
You can bring Marshall back this evening, 
with the provisions, and we will call it a day. 
By the way, I owe you now for four days in 
the Basilisk; and I may as well pay you now 
as at any other time.” 

‘*‘ Never mind that, major. You lost on the 
boat, and I won’t count the days I have sailed 
you in her.” 

“Morris, you are a young man of good 
principles,” said the major, impressively. ‘I 
have already advised you never to tell a lie 
under any circumstances. Let me add one 
more precept, which I hape you will make one 
of the rules of your life. Be honest; and the 
virtue of honesty includes the payment of all 

just debts. I pay my debts, and abide by my 
contracts at whatever loss.” And the faithful 
Mentor enforced the precept by handing the 
boatman twenty dollars. 

‘¢ Thank you. I will take this, if you insist.” 

‘*T insist.” 

When he had instructed his fellow-campist 
what provisions and stores he was to purchase, 
Marshall embarked with Morris, and in about 
an hour they landed in the city, where they 
separated. 

Morris had six hundred dollars in his pock- 
et, besides the twenty dollars the campist had 
paid him, and a considerable sum he had be- 
fore. He was a careful young man, and he 
did not like to have so much money about him. 

He might lose it, or it might tempt some one 
to rob him; and he walked di?ectly to the dea- 
-con’s house, intent upon getting rid of the larger 
portion of it by meeting the demand which 
Mattie had made upon him. He found her in 
her rocking-chair, as usual; but Mrs. Holling- 
head was present, and he could not open the 
the business upon which he had come while 
she was in the room. 

‘““Have you seen anything of Marshall, 
Morris?” asked the deacon’s wife. ‘‘ He hasn’t 
‘been in the house but once for a week.” 

‘* He sailed with me in the Basilisk to-day ; 
and I just brought him over from the island, 
where he is camping out.” 


‘‘ Camping out!” exclaimed the good lady. 


** He ought to go to work. He is a terrible 
trial to his father. Who is that fellow with 
him?” 

** Major Walkinback.” 
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‘I’m afraid not; and that is probably the 
case with most of us. But there is Marshall,” 
added Morris. ‘‘ He has just gone into his 
father’s shop.” 

‘*T must go and see him, and talk to him; 
though he don’t mind nothing that I say,” 
continued Mrs. Hollinghead, as she threw her 
apron over her head, and left the house, to 
confront the reckless and improvident son. 
‘*T have got the money for you, Mattie,” 
said Morris, as soon as the door was closed be- 
hind the mother.” 

** How good you are! ButI am afraid you 
will never get it back again.” 

‘No matter if I don’t. I shall be just as 
well satisfied,” laughed Morris, happy as he 
could be, because, as he believed, he was per- 
mitted to help the family, even by stealth. 

“‘T wish I could tell you what I am going to 
do with it,” said she. 

‘‘T don’t care; and I don’t want you to tell 
me.” 

*‘T have been thinking about it all the time 
since you were here. I want to tell you, for I 
need your advice. Besides, it is dreadful for 
me to have any secret from father and mother, 
or from you, Morris. I ought to tell you; but 
Ican’t. If Ishould, something terrible would 
happen.” 

** Don’t say another word about it, Mattie,” 
protested Morris, as he took the five hundred 
dollar bill from his wallet, and unfolded it. 

As he did so, he was reminded of “ poor Bill 
Griffin; ” but he handed the note to his cousin. 

*6Q, dear me! It makes me tremble to take 
it,” she replied, as she glanced at the figures 
uponit. ‘* Somebody has written all over it. 
But I must put it away where mother will not 
see it. It is really awful, Morris, to keep any- 
thing from her,” said she, as she put the bill 
into her bosom. _ 

“It is all for the best,” he replied. And he 
talked with her about other things for half an 
hour, until Mrs. Hollinghead returned, and 
then he left. 


CHAPTER XII. 
DEACON HOLLINGHEAD AND SON. 


As Morris passed the shop, after he left the 
deacoh’s house, he saw that Marshall and his 
father were having a pretty warm discussion 
about something. The shoemaker was, evi- 
dently, in earnest, for his tones were severe, 
and he spoke louder than usual. But Morris 
did not stay to ascertain the subject of the in- 
terview, though he supposed that the deacon 





** Well, whoever he is, I don’t believe he is 
any better than he should be.” 





was giving the young man a lesson on the sin 
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of idleness and dissipation. Perhaps the 
reader has more curiosity than he had, or less 
scruples about prying into the family troubles 
of the shoemaker; and, while the skipper of 
the Basilisk is reading a long account of the 
robbery of the Pinchport Bank, in the Age, 
of which, like a moral young man, he was a 
subscriber, we will look into the shop of the 
deacon. 

Marshall sat on the spare bench, toying 
with the kit of tools, while his father laid 
down the lawtohim. The young man seemed 
to be more tractable than usual when his fa- 
ther ‘lectured him on his sinful ways. He 
appeared to be penitent, and looked as though 
he was ashamed of himself, as he certainly 
ought to have been, for he was not only a 
burden but a disgrace to his father. Ordina- 
rily Marshall was not so open to conviction 
as he seemed to be on the present occasion, 
but was impudent and disrespectful to the old 
man, pertly retorting to every charge made 
against him. Now-he hung his head, and 
appeared to be penitent. He wore a hang- 
dog look, as though he had been stealing his 
neighbor’s sheep. And the deacon was more 
severe than usual, possibly because his son 
bore his reproaches more meekly. 

‘*Tt’s a shame, Marshall, for a boy to live 
as you do,” said Deacon Hollinghead. ‘‘ You 
spend your time in drinking, gambling, and 
hanging around saloons. You haven’t done 
a stroke of work since the first of April, when 
Larkin discharged you. Now you are idling 
away your time camping out.” 

‘*T can’t get anything to do,”’ replied Mar- 
shall. 

‘** You don’t try to get anything. Can you 
afford to spend your time doing nothing over 
on that island?” 

‘*If I had anything else to do, I shouldn’t 
be there. I don’t think I’m half as bad as you 
try to make me out.” ‘ 

‘Don’t you drink liquor?” demanded the 
deacon, pausing in his work for a single in- 
stant to bestow a stern gaze upon the cul- 
prit. 

‘* Sometimes I take a little, but not enough 
to hurt me.” : 

‘*A single drop is enough to hurt you!” 
added the old man, with a blow of the ham- 
mer upon the sole of the shoe he was mending, 
which drove the peg in out of sight. ‘ The 


fact that a boy drinks at all is enough to ruin 
his reputation, and no decent man will employ 
him.” 

**T am willing to stop drinking,” answered 
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‘* Stop it at once, or you will be a drunkard 
before you know it.” 

** No danger of that.” 

‘* Yes, there is dangerof it. No man is safe 
that takes a single drop of liquor, or beer, 
either. Folks say you gamble, too.” 

‘* That’s a mistake, father; I’m not a gam- 
bler. I may take a chance or two in a turkey- 
raffle or in a shooting-match.” 

*Tt’s all the same. Raffling is gambling 
just as much as playingcards for money. But 
I was told you had been seen shaking props 
in a saloon for money.” 

‘*T haven’t done any such thing lately; and 
I shall not be likely to do it again,” answered 
Marshall, nervously playing with a sharp awl 
till he pricked his fingers so that the blood 
ran. 

‘**T hope you won't, for all these things lead 
to ruin in this world and in the next,” added 
the deacon, more gently, but very solemnly. 
. ** You have already made a bad reputation, 
and I don’t believe you can find another place 
in a store in the city. People won’t trust a 
young man who drinks and gambles; and I 
don’t blame them, either.” 

** I’m going to try to do better.” 

‘*If you turn over a new leaf, I have no 
doubt you can redeem your character; but you 
can’t do it by fooling with Satan. You must 
keep away from him, and get him behind you, 
Marshall. You should never enter a drinking 
saloon. It’s no use to fasten the door with a 
boiled carrot.” 

At this point Mrs. Hollinghead entered the 
shop, and for half an hour both father and 
mother talked to the wayward son, who seemed 
to be in a better frame of mind than he had 
been for a long time; and his parents felt that 
the opportunity ought to be improved. Mrs. 
Hollinghead went into the house to get sup- 
per, when'she felt that she had said all the 
occasion required of her; but the deacon had 
not yet exhausted the subject. He was in the 
habit of exhorting in the conference meetings, 
and he was quite at home on the topics which 
the dissolute life of his son suggested; and he 
treated them from the social, moral, and re- , 
ligious point of view. Before he had reached 
the financial treatment of the case, which was 
of the most pressing importance at the time, 
his wife rang the bell for tea. The deacon 
washed his face and hands in an iron skillet 
in the shop, and went into the house, followed 
by Marshall. 

Hardly anything was said at the table, after 
the deacon had invoked a blessing upon the 
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Marshall, with apparent meekness. 


food, for neither the father nor the mother 
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liked to worry Mattie by discussing the mis- 
conduct of her brother. They little suspected 
the existence of the heavy secret which bur- 
dened the very being of the poor girl at that 
moment. 

‘*T want to see you again before you go, 
Marshall,” said Deacon Hollinghead, as he 
rose from the table, and went back to the shop 
to continue his work. 

Mrs. Hollinghead cleared the table, and car- 
ried the dishes into the back room to wash 
them. 

‘¢OQ, Marshall! ” exclaimed Mattie, as soon 
as her mother had left the room, ‘‘I hope I 
haven't done anything very wrong.” 

‘*Why, Mattie, what’s the matter?” asked 
Marshall, rather startled by her manner. 

‘*T have that money you wanted.” 

“* Have you, indeed? Well, I am glad of it, 
for I didn’t like the idea of being driven away 
from home, or sent to the state prison.” 

‘‘TIt is terrible, Marshall! I have worried 
so about it that I am almost sick,” added the 
poor girl. 

' “There is nothing to worry about now, 
Mattie.” 

‘¢ Here is the money,” she added; and with 
a trembling hand she took the five hundred 
dollar bill from her bosom and gave it to him, 
as glad to get rid of it as though it had been 
infected with the pestilence. 

Marshall hastily took the bill and placed it 
in his pocket-book. He saw the figures upon 
it, but nothing more, for he was in a hurry to 
get it out of sight. 

**Did you get it out of Morris?” he asked, 
in a low tone. 

‘© Yes; and Morris is a dear, good fellow! 
He didn’t ask me to tell him what I wanted it 
for.” 

‘* He is aregular miser! ” added the brother. 

** No, he isn’t, Marshall. Would he have 
given me all that money, if he had been a 
miser?” replied the sister. 

‘*T didn’t mean that; only, that he saves 
his money.” 

‘* He does save his money, but only to do 
good with it. He told me he had enough in 
the Savings Bank to let me have all that. I 
hope you will get rid of it just as soon as you 
can, for I don’t know what father would say 
if he knew what I have done,” said Mattie, 
wiping the tears from her sunken eyes and 
pale cheek. 

‘* He wouldn’t say anything. He would have 
done the same thing himself, I hope.” 

Mattie thought so, too, but before she had 
time to express herself further on .the subject, 
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Mrs. Hollinghead entered the room, and Mar- 
shall went out to the shop. He seated him- 
self on the spare bench, again, which seemed 
to be a literal stool of repentance, if the young 
man’s compunction was sincere. The deacon 
continued his remarks upon the sin of the son’s 
ways, as a fitting preface to the introduction 
of his own financial troubles. 

“‘T think you ought to do something to help 
me, Marshall,” said the deacon, coming to the 
point at last; and this was really the burden 
of all he had to say at the present time, after 
fittingly disposing of the social, moral, and 
religious aspects of his son’s wayward con- 
duct. 

**T suppose I ought; and I’m going to try 
to do something.” ; 

**T’m poor, Marshall. I can hardly earn 
enough to support the family decently. I work 
from four o’clock in the morning, and as long 
as I can see at night,” added the deacon, 
gloomily. ‘I trust in the Lord; but it is all 
I can do to make a living.” 

*¢T mean to help you, father,” said Marshall, 
possibly moved by the hardships which the 
old man uncomplainingly endured. 

‘*' You have lived at home all the time since 
you left school, and never paid me a dollar 
for your board. It hurts my feelings to say 
any such thing, but I can’t afford to do it any 
longer. All the money you earned you spent 
in your own way.” 

** Not all of it.” 

“TI never saw any of it. That isn’t all, 
neither. I expect to be turned out of house and 
home,” continued the deacon, with a heavy 
sigh. F 

‘*Turned out!” exclaimed Marshall. ‘‘ What 
do you mean by that?” 

‘“‘ The mortgage note on the house is due, 
and Gregg says he must have his money. I 
scraped together enough to pay the interest 
the other day, when it was due; but I can’t 
pay the note, no more thanI can fly. I can’t 
find any one to take another mortgage on the 
place. Gregg’s a hard man, and I think he 
would feel better if he could get the place 
away from me.” , 

‘He is a rascal!” said Marshall, with en- 
ergy. 

‘* That may be.~ But the note is due, and 
he ought to have his money. Ican’t pay him. 
Folks say money’s very tight, and worth two 
per cent. a month; and they don’t want to put 
it into mortgages at seven per cent. I don’t 
know what I’m going to do. I suppose the 
place will be put up at auction; but it won’t 
bring much over the mortgage in these hard 
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times, and I shall lose all I have in the world. 
Perhaps I can hire the house after it is sold; 
but the rent will be as much as a hundred 
dollars a year; and I can’t afford to pay that. 
If you could earn five or six dollars a week, it 
‘would help me a great deal, Marshall.” 

** Tl help you, father.” 

‘*T’ve heard you say that before; but you’ve 
mever given me a dollar for your board, and 
I’ve had to clothe you someof the time. You 
spent all you got, when you worked, in folly 
and vanity.” 

‘*No, I didn’t, father,” protested Marshall. 

The shoemaker suspended his work, and 
looked at his son, for he thought he was not 
speaking the truth. 

‘*T saved nearly ail I earned,” added Mar- 
shall. ‘I didn’t have to pay any board, and 
I had eight dollars a week part of the time 
when I was at work.” 

‘But you spent it for liquor and fast 
horses.” 

‘*T never spent three dollars in all my life 
for liquor, and I never hired a horse but twice. 
Fellows that had more money than I had used 
to ask me to ride.” 

‘¢ It was just as bad for your soul as though 
you had paid for such dissipation yourself,” 
added the deacon. 

‘*But we were talking about spending money, 
and not about souls,” said Marshall, with a 
return of some of his usual impudence. ‘I 
earned over four hundred dollars last year, 
and I didn’t spend more than one hundred. 
I’m not such a reprobate as you try to make 
it out that I am.” 

**T don’t want to make it out any worse 
than it is, the Lord knows, for it’s bad enough. 
If you didn’t spend the money, what have 
you done with it?” asked the deacon, so in- 
terested in the conversation that he actually 
suspended his work, which he rarely did, even 
for an instant, when he was talking with vis- 
itors and others. 

‘« Well, I didn’t spend it. Do you’ remem- 
ber when I left the High School, father?” 

‘© Of course I do.” 

‘*Do you know what I wanted to do then?” 
asked Marshall. 

‘¢ You wanted to go to California.” 

‘“‘That’s so; and if I had gone, I should 
have been better off than I am to-day.” 

“Perhaps not. You wanted to go with 
Jones; and he was a wild fellow.” 

‘* Wild as he was, he has a salary of twelve 
hundred dollars a year in a clothing store; 
and he is only one year older than I am. I 
should have been getting a thousand, at least, 
af I had gone.” 
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“* And you might have been adrunkard and 
a gambler. I didn’t want you to go with such 
a fellow as Jones was.” ; 

‘¢ Jones was well enough.” 

“Itis no use to talk about that now. I 
hadn’t the money to pay your fare to Califor- 
nia, even if I had been willing to have you 
go with Jones. It was out of the question.” 

‘“*T know it was, andI don’t find any fault 
with you. But I was bent on going to Cali- 
fornia. I meant to go, and I saved my money 
for that purpose.” 

‘Are you telling the truth, Marshall?” 
asked the deacon, wondering if it were possi- 
ble that he had so widely mistaken the char- 
acter of his son: 

But then, Morris had astonished him a few 
days before by offering to advance him the 
money to pay off the mortgage on the house, 
though his nephew had the reputation of be- 
ing a prudent young man, while Marshall was 
known as a dissipated fellow. 

‘Of course I am telling the truth. All I 
wanted was to get to California, for I believed 
I could make my fortune there; and I believe 
so now. But I wasn’t going out there to 
starve, if I didn’t get a good place at once; so 
I intended to raise six hundred dollars before 
I started. I should have had that sum in 
three or four months more, if I hadn’t lost 
my place. But the game is all up now.” 

“‘ All up?” queried the amazed deacon. 

** Of course I’m not going off to leave -you 
in trouble, or let the house be sold over your 
head.” 

For a moment the father seemed to feel that 
there was hope for Marshall; but on second 
thought he had not much confidence in him. 

‘¢ How much have you saved, Marshall?” 
asked the deacon. 

“‘I had five hundred and twenty-eight dol- 
lars on the first of April, when I lost my sit- 
uation; but I have spent the twenty-eight 
dollars since that time.” 

**Do you mean to tell me that you have 
five hundred dollars, Marshall?’ gasped the 
deacon. 

*‘ That’s what I mean to say,” replied the. 
son, picking up a piece of chalk, with which 
he began to figure on a cutting-board that lay 
on the bench. 

‘I can’t believe it, Marshall,” protested the 
deacon. 

‘¢T shall prove it before I get through,” re- 
plied the young nfan, absorbed in his figur- 
ing. 

He had multiplied fifty-two by three, 
that product by three again. 

‘* But where is the money?” 


and 
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‘¢In my pocket.” 

** Do you carry so much about you?” 

‘Just now I do; and I have it all in one 
bill.” 

‘¢ Why, Marshall!” exclaimed the incredu- 
lous father. 

‘*T didn’t want you to know anything about 
it; so I had to keep shady about it,” laughed 
Marshall, looking up from the board on which 
he had been revising the figures he had made. 
‘¢T lent two hundred dollars to Parkins a year 
ago, and he paid me just before he died. All 
the rest of it Ikept by me, hidden in my cham- 
ber. I took it out the other night when I came 
up from the island, and yesterday I changed it 
for a five hundred dollar bill. I came home 
now to put it away in my room.” 

‘¢*T don’t understand it.” 

**T told you that I saved three hundred dol- 
lars the last year I was at work,” added Mar- 
shall. 

‘*T think you might easily have done it, as 
you paid no board.” 

‘*] did do it,” persisted Marshall. ‘‘ AndI 
saved a hundred dollars in each of the first 
two years I was at work. That makes five 
hundred — don’t it?” 

‘Yes; I say it was ‘easy enough to do it; 
but I used to talk to you a great deal about 
spending your earnings foolishly. It seems 
to me I ought to have known something 
about it.” 

‘* Now, father, how much board ought I to 
have paid?” 

‘‘ The price of common board is five dollars 
a week; but I shouldn’t think of charging you 
more than three,” replied the deacon. 

‘* At three dollars a week, my board for three 
years would come to four hundred and sixty- 
eight dollars,” continued the son, exhibiting 
the figures on the board. ‘I will pay up now.” 

Marshall took the five hundred dollar bill 
from his pocket-book, and laid it upon the 
shoe in the deacon’s lap. The father picked 
it up, turned it over, and examined it very 
carefully. It looked like a genuine bill, and 
he did not doubt that it was such. He ob- 
served the pencil-marks upon it, and asked 
who ‘Bill Griffin” was. But Marshall had 
been asleep in the cuddy when his fellow-camp- 
ist told the affecting story of ‘‘ poor Bill Grif- 
fin,” and he knew nothing at all about the 
name on the bill. 

‘*T will let the other thirty-two dollars go 
to offset the money you paid for my clothes. 
I ought to have bought them myself, for I had 
money enough, only I was in a great hurry 
then to get to California,” said Marshall, rising 
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from the bench. 
father.” 

To say that Deacon Hollinghead was satis- 
fied would have been a libel on his under- 
standing. He was not satisfied. He was afraid 
his son had been doing something wrong, he 
could hardly imagine what. The young man 
had told a straight story so far as his father 
could judge. Certainly the boy had said a 
great deal about going to California three years 
before; and the deacon could not point to any 
discrepancies in hisexplanation. The money 
itself confirmed the story, and he had heard 
of no one in the city who had lost so large a 
sum. The news of the robbery of the Pinch- 
port Bank had come to him in the morning; 
but he didn’t even think of that in this con- 
nection. 

‘‘T am satisfied, Marshall, so far as the 


“*T hope you are satisfied, 


‘board and clothes are concerned, but not ex- 


actly satisfied with your story about the money,” 
said the father. 

‘¢ Well, I don’t know that I can help it if you 
are not satisfied. I have told you all about it. 
I had to keep the matter all to myself, for I was 
afraid you would take the money away from 
me if you found out what I was doing.” 

‘*T hope it is all right, Marshall.” 

‘Of course it is all right,” protested the 
young man, vigorously. 

‘*Tf you came honestly by the money, Mar- 
shall, you have behaved very handsomely to- 
wards me, and removed a heavy burden from 
my mind.” 

‘* Do you think I stole the money, father?” 
demanded the young man, with a good show 
of indignation. 

‘*T hope not. 


But this is a large sum for a 
boy like you to have.” 


‘“*A boy! Iam nineteen years old.” 

‘*That’s a boy,” added the deacon, who was 
an old-fashioned man. 

“Boy or not, I have explained the whole 
thing. I must go now,” added Marshall. 

‘¢ Where are you going?” 

‘Back to the island.” 

‘* Why can’t you stay at home, and not spend 
the Sabbath in such a sinful way?” 

‘* Major Walkinback expects me, and I must 
go over with provisions, or he will have noth- 
ing to eat to-morrow.” 

The campist departed. The deacon had 
placed the five hundred dollar billin his black 
wallet, and resumed his labor. The money 
was a godsend to him. He had prayed for 
relief from his worldly trouble, and he tried 
to regard this money as the answer to his 
prayer. When he could no longer see to 
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work, he locked the shop, and went into the 
house. He sat down by the window in the 
fading twilight, and related to his wife and 
daughter what had just passed in the shop. 
He prodficéd the bill, and Mrs. Hollinghead 
looked at it as well as she could in the dim 
light. 

‘*T have my doubts about the matter, for 
Marshall has not always been a good boy,” 
said the deacon. ‘I hope he came honestly 
by this money.” 

‘¢ QO, father! ” almost screamed Mattie, who 
alone of the trio knew that her brother had 
come honestly by the money, though she 
could not think why he had given it to his 
father instead of the man in Pinchport whom 
he had wounded, and who threatened to send 
him to the state prison for the deed. 

‘* What's the matter, child? ” said her moth- 
er, hastening to her. 

Poor Mattie had fainted from the violence 
of her emotions. : 

} (TO BE CONTINUED.) 


“SIR MOSES,” THE PET OANARY. 
BY GEORGE S. BURLEIGH. 


ORNING! good morning! the sun is 
adorning : 

Your palace of wattle, 

Moses, my Moses, and lightly uncloses 
Your musical throttle. 

Tumble up! tumble! heigh-ho! what a jumble 
Of quavers and quivers, 

Merrily, merrily tossed, as if verily 
Blown into shivers! 


Splashing and splashing! you do your own 
washing, 
. You comical shaver; 
Feather by feather, and now altogether 
You plunge in the laver. 
Twitter and twitter; now hop, and flitter, 
And flirt, little Moses; 
Quicker and quicker, with feathers that flicker 
Like petals of roses. 


Gayer and gayer than any flute-player, 
O, wingéd magician; 
Giving and giving’s the soul of your living, 
My merry musician! 
It bubbles and bubbles, runs over and dou- 
bles — 
The melody in you; 
Ever and ever, with fruitless endeavor, 
We try to outdin you. 
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Higher and higher your numbers aspire, 
If ever you fancy 

Our clamor a clamor of Babel’s trip-hammer 
Intended to daunt you. 

Shriller and shriller the zo¢es of your bill are 
Returning our tender; 

Faster and faster, till, owning you master, 
We laugh and surrender. 


Hurried and hurried, so fluttered and flurried, 
You finical fifer, 


We fancy you fancy the very last chance ye - 


May get you must try for. 

No prison is prison to you, who have risen 
To Harmony’s heaven, 

Deeper and deeper to soar away, steeper 
Than wing was e’er driven! 


Moses, my Moses, now fold up your toes as 
A good minikzz does ; 
Sleeping and sleeping, till Phoebus comes peep- 
ing 
Aslant through the windows. 
Spreading and spreading, you tuck up your 
head in 
Your feather-bed, hollowed; 
Thinking and thinking, to slumber you're 
sinking, : 
Too big to be swallowed 


PAN. 
BY ELIZABETH A. DAVIS. 


AAN was born among the mountains of 
Egypt, where his father and mother kept 
their flocks and herds. They were hardy peo- 
ple, living constantly in the open air, and 
brought up little Pan inthesame manner. He 
was a very singular-looking being, and far 
from handsome. His countenance was ruddy, 
and a laughing mouth, extending from ear to 
ear, gave him a peculiar expression of un- 
thinking content, which we sometimes see in 
animals. He had thick eyebrows and a fiat 
nose, with a tangled mass of red and frizzled 
hair, above which rose a pair of horns; and . 
his queer dress, of a white skin speckled with 
black, only half concealed the tail of a goat, 
which swept his feet, and attracted attention 
to the fact that they had horns upon them, 
and were also those of a goat. 

He was sent to Arcadia to be educated, but 
paid little attention to instruction, passing the 
time in a most idle, trifling manner, with the 
nymphs that lived in the woods and grottos 
of that place. 
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Notwithstanding his funny, disagreeable 
looks, and defiance of all authority, he became 
a great favorite, and was finally recognized 
by the Arcadians as a god. He presided over 
all rural pleasures, taking part in them him- 
self, wandered about the woods and fields, 
took special cae of. the;shepherds and. hunt- 
ers, not forgetting -his. friends. the :nymphs, 
and joined in their dances whenever oppor- 
tunity offered. Loti 

Among these there were three who. possessed 
great charms for Pan, and each in: turn :be- 
came his favorite..: First was Echo, who, after 
long enjoying, in the valleys and-open fields, 
the happy privilege .of speaking «first, was 
afterwards: condemned, by .an) unfortunate 
change, to spéak last... By -her constant: prat- 
tle she had hindered Juno from strictly attend- 
ing;,to the, proceedings of. Jupiter, and the 
goddess was so offended that :she condemned 
her, in future, to repeat only the last:syllables 
of all that she should hear spoken. 

Echo was.-not. pleased .with Pan, and the 
only answer he could: obtain; to: all his .ex- 
pressions of tenderness, was a tepetition of 
his own words. She had met: the. handsome 
Narcissus ‘one day in-the forest; .and so. ‘ad- 
mired his beauty that Pan looked more disa- 
greeable than before by contrast., Narcissus, 
however, cared for no one but himself, and 


scarcely looked at Echo, although quite aware | 


how much he had interested her, and, when 
she endeavored to engage his attention, treat- 
ed her with such scorn that she hid herself 
away in the remotest corner of her grotto, 
and was.never seen again. 

It is supposed she died of grief; but her 
voice was so often heard, that, years after, some 
curious persons.searched the spot designated 
as her home, but found nothing except ‘a pile 
of. stones. 

Her companions, moved by her fate, prayed 
that Narcissus might be punished for the: in- 
difference that had.so cruelly robbed their 
favorite friend of life. Constantly, thinking 
of himself and his good ‘looks, it is remarka- 
ble that he had never seen his own face, until 
one day, on his return from hunting, he passed 
through a. mysterious valley, where, under a 
verdant arch, feebly lighted by the rays of the 
‘un, ran.a stream of purest crystal over sands 
that glittered at.the bottom like gold..; 

He was very thirsty, and stopped: to drink. 
As he did so, he caught sight of a lovely image 
reflected in the water. Fascinated, he re- 
mained gazing at it for hours, and, motionless 
with ecstasy, he exultantly thought he had at 
jast found something he could love. 


But he, could not touch it.: 
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‘« Charming object,” he says, ‘‘ whoever you 
may be, shepherdess, Naiad, or goddess, dis- 
dain not my affection. Alas! you seem to 
smile, and every time I sigh, you seem to sigh, 
too. O that you would love me!” 

Only a little sheet of water separated him 
from this beautiful spirit. He reached out his 
arms to satisfy himself ‘“’twas.notiall adream.” 
Vanishing. in the 
rippling waters, it: would only return when 
they were still. He talked to the fair- image 
in the wildest manner, and,:as.he spoke, his 
tears -fell-into the water, dropping’ upon the 


lovely face of the: nymph, who trembled in‘ 


the midst.of the crystal stream. 

‘‘ Great gods!” he cried; “* what ‘a: terrible 
change! What fate, or what caprice; disguises 
you? It is no longer yourself.” 

‘But, wrinkled and deformed as she appeared 
beneath the quivering circles; he entreated 
her to ‘remain;.and, as the water became tran- 
quil, she re-appeared in her former beauty. 
Then he smiled, but.received only an answer- 
ing smile, so like his own that he cried aloud 
in his distress, and felt’all the more wretched 
when a voice repeated his words that seemed 
to .come ‘from‘the rocks andthe -trees, and 
pervade all parts of the forest.., . 

‘“‘ Why,” said he, “ will ate not speak to 
me?” -. 

Again came the nei ‘* Speak'to me,” re- 
sounding from all the hills; and he sébingrnined 
the voice: of Echo, who, witness of his unhap- 
py fate, kept near him, answering his appeals 
and his:sighs’to the last moment. 

Perplexed and mortified, he understood too 
late that he ‘had : been worshipping ‘the like- 
ness of himself. But now, pale and wasted, 
he had no longer any beauty to admire, and 
felt, bitterly how unsatisfactory had been his 
adoration. 

‘* Farewell!” said he, as:he closed his eyes. 
And the faithful:Echo repeated the ‘sad adieu. 

In the evening the Oreades came down from 
the mountains, .and saw the motionless body 
of Narcissus; at which sight all their resent- 
ment softened into pity, and they wept, calling 


‘their. companions, with loud cries, to celebrate 


his funeral. 

Crowned with cypress, the Naiades and the 
Dryades slowly approach ‘the fatal’ bank, but 
seek: in ‘vain’ the body of him’ so keenly re- 
gretted. It had vanished, like ‘the beloved 
image of himself, and only a flower remained, 
with a purple heart, which bears his name. 

Echo retired into the deep valleys and soli- 
tary grottos, where, as soon as she hears an 
exclamation of sadness, or a plaintive sigh, 
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she is reminded of her own sorrowful experi- 
ence, and, living it over in the grief of anoth- 
er, repeats all their expressions of pain; but 
if, the moment after, she hears a cheerful song, 
she gayly repeats the chorus, 

Pan often thought he heard her voice, and 
sought her in the groves and in the woods, till 
at last, weary of pursuing this invisible object, 
he turned his attention to Pithys, the second 
of his favorites. She was pleased with his 
preference; and for a time the merry dances 
were made still more merry by the presence 
of the jovial Pan. But this was not to last. 

They were walking together one day, and 

from the top of a high mountain Pan was 
pointing out the beauties of his smiling do- 
mains, orchards, valleys, fountains, delightful 
hills, lakes, and the distant forests. all his 
own, expatiating upon the beauty and love 
that pervaded everything, when Zephyr, who 
had been employed by Boreas to have an eye 
upon Pithys, observed them, and, hurrying 
away to the caverns of olus with the news, 
Boreas flew to the place of rendezvous, and 
in his anger precipitated the faithless nymph 
from her lofty height. In falling, she was 
changed into a pine tree, and may be heard 
to this day sighing over her fate. 
* Pan, in desperation, took a branch of the 
tree and formed a crown with it, which he al- 
ways wore in memory of his dear Pithys, and 
it was on this occasion that the pine was con- 
secrated to him. 

Syrinx, a nymph of Diana, looked very 
coldly upon Pan. She blamed him for the 
loss of her companions, refusing to join in the 
dances if he was present, and otherwise avoid- 
ed him whenever she could. This only made 
him all the more anxious to win her favor. 
But Syrinx was disgusted with his shaggy ap- 
pearance, and showed her dislike on all occa- 
sions, nor would she listen when he thus 


* addressed her:— 


‘‘ Fair fugitive, why do you hate me? Is it 
because Iam ugly? Do you not know that 
real beauty exists in sentiment?” 

All this was lost upon Syrinx, who fied, 
pursued by the infatuated Pan, to the bank 
of a river, where she rushed in among. the 
reeds which grew at the water’s edge, and dis- 
appeared. He sprang in after her; but she 
was not to be found, and only the moaning 
winds were there to reproach him for his folly 
and unkindness. 

The reeds, with bended heads, expressed 
their sorrow, and gave utterance to the most 
mournful yet musical sounds. Pan fancied it 
was Syrinx, expressing herself under this new 
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form, and, cutting some of the reeds at une- 
qual lengths, bound them with wax, and thus 
composed a flute of seven pipes, for which he 
afterwards became so famous. 

The shepherds, hearing its plaintive notes, 
felt secure, knowing their protector was keep- 
ing watch; and travellers by night listened 
for its voice to guide them on their way. 

Pan, with his shepherd’s crook and his 
pipe, was a universal deity, and was looked 
upon as the symbol of Nature. Mytholo- 
gists say his horns represent the rays of 
the sun, and the vivacity and ruddiness of 
his complexion the brightness of the heavens, 
while his shaggy feet denote the inferior 
growth of the earth. 

He was both feared and worshipped, and, 
it is said, had the power of instilling terror at 
his pleasure. 

When the Gauls, who, under the com- 
mand of Brennus, invaded Greece, and were 
about to pillage the Temple of Delphi, he 
struck them with such a sudden consterna- 
tion, by night, that they fled when no one 
pursued them. Hence arose the expression 
of a Janic, for causeless alarms and sudden 
frights, all of which were attributed to the 
god Pan. 

He lived so long, his age could not be told; 
and, although learned writers say he really 
did die at last, that may be a mistake, for a 
poet of our day tells in a pretty way of ‘‘ Pan 
in Wall Street.” 





THE YOUNG INTERPRETER. . 
BY ROTHA. 


MONG the knights and nobles who ac- 

companied the lion-hearted Richard of 
England on his crusade to the Holy’ Land, 
was the brave Sir Miles de Mettingham, 
who, with his wife and son, landed on the 
Island of Sicily with their sovereign. Here 
the king redressed the wrongs of his sister 
Joanna, Queen of Sicily, who had been 
defrauded by Tancred, the successor of her 
late husband to the throne; and here Lady de 
Mettingham was forced to take leave of her 
lord, who followed his royal master to the 
Holy Land. On their voyage home, the lady 
and her son were put on shore on the Island 
of Zara, in the Gulf of Venice, by the treach- 
erous master of the vessel, who wished to take 
possession of their money and other property, 
and the kindly. protection of a rich Styrian 
merchant alone rescued them from a most 
forlorn condition. 
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“Days, weeks, and months rolled on; and, 
aliuoagh, through the help of William de 
Stagno, the good merchant whose hospitality 
she enjoyed, Lady de Mettingham succeeded 
in communicating with her husband, his reply 
and remittance of money were seized by some 
plundering Arabs, thus depriving the unfor- 
tunate lady of any means of returning home. 
She heard, meanwhile, of King Richard's 
glorious achievements, of the fall of Acre, and 
also of the mortal offence given to Leopold 
of Austria, when the haughty Coeur de Lion 
supplanted his banner on the highest tower 
of Acre with the royal standard of Eng- 
land. 

The dissensions and jealousies among the 
Crusaders having resulted in the defection of 
his allies of France and Austria, the King of 
England was left alone in Palestine; and his 
faithless brother John caused so much trouble 
in England that Richard's presence was re- 
quired at home. 

Lady de Mettingham, therefore, hoped for 
her husband’s speedy return; and one day her 
son George rushed from his post of observa- 
tion on the rocky beach to warn her of the 
approach of a galliot with a red-cross flag. 
Hastening to the beach, with the worthy mer- 
chant and other assistants, in spite of a driv- 
ing tempest of wind and rain, the anxious wife 
saw the vessel, after vain signals of distress, 
split upon a rock, strewing the waters with 
its disjointed timbers. By strenuous efforts, 
some of the passengers were saved, and among 
them one of lofty stature and noble bearing, 
who shook the salt spray from his bright ring- 
lets, and laughingly reminded his compan- 
ions, who congratulated themselves on is 
safety rather than their own, of the audacious 
saying of one of his predecessors, — William 
the Red, — ** Tush! didst thou ever hear of a 
King of England being drowned?” 

After a joyful recognition of her sovereign, 
Lady de Mettingham asked for her husband, 
who was, fortunately, among the survivors, 
and the king, calling him up, saw him re- 
stored to his delighted wife and son. 

After some days spent under the hospitable 
roof of William de Stagno, the ‘king’s safety 
demanded his departure, as he was in the do- 
minions of the hostile King of Ilungary; and, 
with nine followers, all habited, like himself, 
in the gray serge worn by pilgrims, he set out 
on his journey. William de Stagno, Sir 
Miles, and his son were in his train; the la- 
dies, perforce, remaining behind. And the 
sequel showed the perilous nature of their un- 
dertaking. 








The first misfortune befell them at the town 
of Goritz, where the fierce Mainhatd, as chief 
of that country, suspecting their disguise, de- 
manded who they were. In vain they alleged 
that they were pilgrims from the Holy Land; 
their questioner insisted that they were cru- 


.saders, and English, and that he had sworn to 


detain all such until their king himself was 
captured. 

** Then,” said Sir Miles de Mettingham, “ if 
I give you certain intelligence where King 
Richard is, will you allow us to pass?” 

““Tf he is one of this company,” said Main- 
hard. 

‘** He is,” was the reply, amid a burst of in- 
dignation from the rest of the pilgrims, who 
suspected treachery. 

But the brave Sir Miles, throwing off his 
pilgrim’s weeds, and drawing himself up to 
the full height of his tall figure, declared him- 
self to be Richard of England, and demanded 
free passage for his comrades. This was 
readily granted; and meeting two horsemen 
outside the gates of the town, William de 
Stagno persuaded them to sell him their fleet 
steeds. Then, urging the king to mount one, 
with George behind him, — for the king had 
taken the boy for a page, — De Stagno led the 
way on the other, admonishing the fugitive 
monarch that the counterfeit Richard would 
soon be discovered, and pursuit would be 
speedy. 

There was no time for ceremony, and, the 
other pilgrims urgently pressing the same 
counsel, King Richard, with his guide and 
page, galloped off, thus escaping the capture 
which soon overtook the rest of the party. 

On the Corinthian frontier the faithful De 
Stagno suffered a severe fall from his horse, 
which detained him as an invalid at Friesach ; 
and the king, deprived of his guidance, and 
being a poor geographer, wandered into the 
Austrian dominions, and finally fell sick ata 
little village not far from Vienna. 

George was at first dissatisfied with his 
royal master for abandoning first his gather 
and then his friend; but, being assured by the 
king that he was alone the object of pursuit, 
and that his followers were in no danger, the 
boy returned to his allegiance, and served his 
sovereign with earnest devotion. This was, 


unfortunately, not coupled with discretion; . 


for, being sent to Vienna to make some need- 
ful purchases for the royal invalid, he excited 
suspicion by his costly selection, and, on of- 
fering for sale a royal gauntlet, betrayed the 
high rank of the owner. After fierce ques- 
tioning, the boy was taken into the presence 
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of the Duke of Austria, and forced, by cruel 
torture, to reveal his master’s hiding-place. 

The sleeping king was rudely aroused from 
his slumbers by the guards of the Austrian 
duke, who had him imprisoned in one of his 
castles. The emperor, Henry the Sixth, soon 
took the royal captive into his own custody, 
and removed him to a castle in the Tyrol, in- 
tending to demand an exorbitant ransom. 

George was in despair at having been the 
means of betraying his master, but resolved 
to beg his way back to the place where he 
had left William de Stagno, and seek counsel 
about the rescue of the king. On his way he 
fortunately encountered Blondel, a wandering 
troubadour or minstrel, who had once been 
the king’s favorite and friend, and who was 
singing at the time a Provergal ballad, which 
George had often heard from Richard himself. 
This led to the recognition; and Blondel de- 
termined at once to seek the place of his soy- 
ereign’s confinement. . 

To this George could not guide him, as he 
had lost sight of Richard after his removal to 
the Tyrol; but he acted as interpreter for Blon- 
del, and the two wandered about from castle 
to castle, receiving occasional hospitality, and 
sometimes munificent presents, until they came 
at length under the walls of the castle of Tri- 
fels. IIcre Blondel, as was his wont, on this 
four of investigation, commenced a ballad 
known only to the king and to himself, when, 
to his great delight, a well-known voice took 
up and continued the song. 

Overjoyed at this success, Blondel, still ac- 
companying his voice with the lute, sang to 
the king a narrative of all that had transpired 
in England during his absence, and his broth- 
er’s usurpation of the throne. To this Rich- 
ard replied in verse, requesting Blondel to 
inform his mother and wife where he was, 
and; by their intercession, to obtain from the 
pope, who had absolute control over the 
princes of Europe, his deliverance from the 
empcror and Duke of Austria. 

The minstrel hastened to.go his bidding, 
leaving George to watch the castle, in case of 
the king’s removal, that his. friends might 
know where to find him. He was, in fact, 
soon taken to Hagenau, and brought to trial 
under false accusations, as a pretext to extort 
a ransom. 

Queen Eleanor, meanwhile, applied in vain 
to the pope for her son’s free deliverance. He 
had been bribed by the King of France and 
Prince Jolin, who wished to detain King Rich- 
ard in prison; and the queen was forced to 
pay a hundred thousand silver marks to the 





emperor as her son’s ransom, giving hostages 
for fifty thousand more to be paid to the Duke 
of Austria. The sum was raised with great 
difficulty; but King Richard was liberated, 
and returned to England in May, 1194, eigh- 
teen months after his departure from Acre. His 
cowardly brother John now humbly begged 
forgiveness for his late rebellion, which Rich- 
ard generously accorded, expressing a hope 
that he might himself forget the offence as 
soon as Prince John would forget his pardon. 
IIe also readily excused his young page for 
his compulsory treachery; and, having pro- 
cured the release of Sir Miles de Mettingham, 
witnessed 2 joyful meeting between him and . 
his lady, whom William de Stagno brought 
over to England on his recovery. 

This worthy merchant was knighted, and 
retained in the royal service. The Duke of 
Austria died before receiving his fifty thou- 
sand marks, and gained only the contempt of 
posterity for his -base conduct to the valiant 
Cecur de Lion. 
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THE FROG AND THE ‘0X. 
From La Fontaine. 


BY THOMAS POWELL. 


A LITTLE but ambitious frog 
Was seated in its native bog, 
When all at once the croaker spied 
A fuil-grown ox close by its side. 
IIe thought that he had never seen 
A creature of so grand a mien. 
** Such majesty I ne‘er beheld; ” 
And here the little pygmy swelled. 
“Tl try and rival him at least. 
I feel e’en now my size increased.” 
So to the ox, who calmly fed 
In the green field, he proudly said, 
** Now watch me, friend, and you will view 
A frog become as big as you.” 
The ox looked up with careless ease, 
And said, ‘Pray, do whate’er you please; 
If I'm a bigger man than you, 
The fault to Fate, not me, is due.” 
‘Wait, sir, a while, and you will find 
My frame is equal to'my mind.” 
And here he swelled a little more, 
At which the ox cried out, ‘“* Encore!” 
But then —alas! here comes the worst— 
Ie swelled so till at last he burst. 
This moral is so very clear, 
It is as well to tell it here — 
That little men should never try 
To rival those who are placed on high. 
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Rose’s VISIT TO THE INVALID. 


SEVEN DAUGHTERS. 


BY AMANDA M. DOUGLAS. 


CHAPTER VII. 


“ MAMMA, wonders will never cease!” 
exclaimed Fan. ‘To think that I 
should be singled out for favors!” 

‘** And how charming Miss Churchill was!” 
I said. 

**She is a lovely woman, and she was un- 
usually cordial to-day.” 

**Do.you suppose it was that she — wanted 
a favor?” asked Fanny, slowly. ; 

“No, my dear. They were lonesome at 
home, and the unsocial element at the May- 
nards’ jarred upon her. Our homelikeness 
just fitted in with her longing. It always ap- 
peared to me such an unwise fashion of the 
members of a-family meeting only at meals. 
I am not willing f be shut out of your lives, 
my girls.” 

‘*And you shall not be, mamma mia. We 
will share our sorrows, and joys, and new dress- 
es. Ill talk of sublime resignation to pover- 
ty, and then make visits in aristocratic circles.” 

‘** And in the mean while we might fit this 
garment.” 
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** How we all sat and sewed! It wasn’t.a 
bit awkward. At all events, I cut, and Rose 
crocheted.” 

Mamma gave a pinch here, and a pull there, 
and, behold! Fan’s dress fitted after the simil- 
itude of a glove. 

“It is just lovely! The girls will die of 
envy when they see it. Now I will sew up 
the searns.” 

Fan went to the machine. Mamma and I 
picked up the pieces and restored order. Edith 
woke and cried; and by the time she was 
good-natured, papa came in. Fan rushed at 
him rapturously, kissed him, and told over 
the story in her bright way. 

“Really!” he exclaimed; “I am glad she 
asked you. Y6u can do a little work for the 
good cause to-morrow.” 

“*O, papa, it is to be a whole long holi- 
day!” 

** You lazy little girl! ” 

‘‘ Papa, if you do not treat me hanasomely, 
I will go over to the strong-minded ‘sisteren,’ 
and lecture on something.” 

“T am quite willing. I will give you a sub- 
ject. ‘The rich and poor meet together, and 
the Lord is maker of them all.’” 

“There, Fan!” And it was my turn to 
laugh. 
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Fan shook her head solemnly. 

“It did not frighten him a bit,” she said: 

‘* No, my dear; since there is room for so 
much work in the world. T‘have often wished 
the Churchills and several others out of their 
shells, or their beautiful ‘Edens, and goat 
some of the thistles outside.” 

‘* Poor people have such splendid ideas — 
don’t they? But rich people have the money.” 

‘* There is something besides money needed. 
It is interest and cordiality, being willing to 
help lift up those who could fill higher places.” 

‘‘ We are likely to be on the middle ground,” 
said Fan. ‘* We cannot be accused of undue 
ambition, or snubbed very severely. And yet 
I do think it is just lovely to be rich.” 

‘*I do not despise it,” returned papa, grave- 
ly. ‘And we should endeavor not to array 
wealth against us, but soften the prejudices 
on both sides. . People need to see soul to soul, 
and not stop at the outside burr.” 

The tinkle of a smali bell reached me. I 
rose, sorely against my will, not daring to 
linger in the family bosom of temptation. The 
young man up stairs was continually interfer- 
ing in some way. Justwhen you were having 
a nice talk, you were compelled to leave off 
in the middle and run away, or some one ran 
away from you. Why, it was as bad as parish 
visiting. But there was the money at the end 
of it— mercenary little wretch that I was! 

Yet you cannot live in the world superior to 
all such considerations, if you are poor. I 
know the lilies are gorgeously arrayed, and 
the ravens fed; but, when you are zo# a lily, 
and not a raven, the wants and the work come, 
and you must endure the one, and go coura- 
geously at the other. 

I entered the room, and encountered the 
wan, eager eyes. 


‘*Did Iinterrupt you, or call you away from, 


something pleasant? I am sorry. I was so 
lonesome!” 

It was a good deal for him to say, and I an- 
swered cheerfully, feeling that the apology 
should be mine. 

‘* What shall I get you?” I asked. ‘Are 
you hungry?” 

**T should like to have a drink of good, cold 
water.” 

I ran down stairs. Ann was at the end of 
the garden, picking berries; so I drew the 
water myself; and as I brought the bucket up 
to the curb, the woman of Samaria came into 
my mind. If I could give any such comfort 
of living water! Did I really desire to? So 
far I had done barely what was required of 
me. It did not look half as enchanting as 
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reading to and amusing Miss Chittchill. But 
there was a good work in it as well: 

I entered the room ‘with a glass pitcher, 
through which the water shone and sparkled. - 
There was such a thirsty, longing look in his 
eyes that I was glad to minister to him. 

‘Thank you a thousand times. Ihavebeen . 
wanting that for the last half hour.” «. 

‘* Why did you not call sooner?” © 

‘You had a visitor; and I seem té havé 80 
many wants, I am ashaméd of myself. But‘it 
is very tiresome to lie here helpless.” * ~~. 

** What would be the next thing, if I were a 
fairy?” 

Was it my bright mood that called’ a smile 
to his face? 

‘¢ There is a tantalizing smell of honeysuckle 
somewhere about. Nay, don’t run down stairs 
again.” 

“Tt is just on the porch.” 

Mamma was emptying Miss Churchill's 
basket. A bowl of custard, a jar of wine 
jelly, fresh eggs, a great, creamy pot-cheese, 
and the pears. I took a whiff, and passed on. 

‘* Let me have a piece of it here in my hand.” 

‘*¢ How odd that you should be so fond of 
flowers!” 

‘Is it? Sweet blooms only. May be you 
would not approve of such a love. I like to 
crush them, to have them about me. Not but 
what I admire them in vases, only then they do 
not come into my very life.” 

“Or die for you.” 

I had said it then, and I paused in a great 
tremble, thinking of the other death,that came 
through love, greater than which hath no 
man. 

** Mies Endicott,” he returned, slowly, “are ' 
you very religious?” 

I colored, and turned my face away; then I 
thought of ‘‘ confessing before men.” What 
should make me afraid here, except the sense 
of personal unworthiness? 

“T try a little. I have not gone very far in 
the way.” 

‘*T know some people who are very reli- 
gious, and I— dislike them. That was anoth- 
er reason why I did not want to come here — 
because your father was a clergyman. But 
you always seem to have such nice, enjoyable 
times — not being afraid.” 

‘* Afraid of papa! Why, we all love him 
too well. And does it not appear right to you 
that each one in a family ought to contribute 
to the general fund of happiness?” 

“T’ve never been zz a family. What if I 
were seized with-a fit of confessing my sins? 


. Would that be added to the ‘fund’?” 
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“‘T think we have all been brought up to 
respect a confidence,” I .answered, a. trifle 
wounded. ‘ But it would be better to confess 
to papa.” ; 

‘-I might not want to.” And he gave a 
short, hard laugh. ‘In fact, there are very 
few people who attract me. The same can, 
doubtless, be said of me. Do you know— 
and I have never owned it before in my life 
‘—Iam sometimes jealous of Stuart? Every 
one takes to him, likes him; and he is no bet- 
ter than—other people. He is not always 
truthful; he ¢s awfully selfish, and heartless, 
also. Only he has that sunny, glowing way 
with him; and most people are such fools that 
they cannot see through it. So he gets credit 
for sweetness, when it is only —” 

‘*A matter of temperament,” I returned, 
filling up the pause. 

Exactly. Why cannot others understand 
that?” 

‘* Because everybody likes roses better than 
thorns.” 

‘*T make no pretence. I hate froth, and all 
that.” 

‘* But the waterfall is much prettier for the 
spray. I suppose God could have made ap- 
ples just as well without such a shower of fra- 
grant blooms. Perhaps -he may ‘put some 
people in the world for the sake of the blossom 
and the sweetness rather than the fruit.” 

**What an idea! I should think you would 
be educated to consider the strictly useful.” 

‘* All of God's works have their uses.” 

**You kecp to that text— that God does it 
all. Belief #s a woman’s province.” 

There was a little sneer in that. 

** Does unbelief render men so much hap- 
pier?” 

He did not reply for a moment; then he 
said, — 

‘You are all very kind. I wonder that you 
were so good, when the beginning was so un- 
promising. You must have thought us a 
couple of brutes.” 

‘* Stuart apologized handsomely to papa.” 

*O, I darésay. He is up to that dodge; ”’ 
and a smile of scorn curled his thin lip. 

‘I wish you loved your brothers better,” I 
could not forbear saying.” 

** Tt is their loss, no doubt.” 

What could I do with him in such a mood? 
Then I bethought myself of the supper. 

They were all so bright afid gay down stairs! 
Mamma’s cheery ways and papa’s sweetness 
were worth pages of science and philosophy; 
and, since we have to live in this work-day 
world, we cannot soar up to the clouds con- 

tinually. 


But an hour afterwards, when I went up for 


the dishes, I remarked a peculiar expression - 


in his face. 

“*Miss Rose,” he began, ‘‘I want to know 
how it feels to be generous; therefore I shall 
give you a holiday this evening. 1 have*re- 
solved to stay alone now and then.” ° 

‘‘Are you quite sure—” 

‘¢ Quite; ” and he waved his hand, smilingly. 

I was glad to go down to the store with Fan; 
and then I persuaded her to stop on the way 
and call at the house of one of my Sunday 
school scholars. 

Mrs. Day’s house was generally in disorder. 
She was a hard-working woman in some re- 
spects, for she was alwaysat it. Her husband 
was a gardener and a day-laborer, earning his 
twelve dollars a week; but, though they owned 
a cottage and garden, they always appeared 
very poor. F 

‘*I couldn’t spare Betty on Sunday,” she 
began. ‘*‘ Husband went over the river to see 
his cousin, and took little Jem. I'd been 
hard at work all the week, and was clean beat 
out. Baby was sick, and no one to raise a 
hand.” 

‘*So Betty was needed, and I will excuse 
her.” 

** A girl like that can’t do much at the best. 
Now, if I had one or two grown up, like your 
mother!” 

She always thought that if she had some- 
thing another person possessed, she should 
be happier. Her troubles, cares, and worries 
had no alleviations, while there was a bright 
side everywhere else. 

‘“‘Ask your ma if she cannot come over. 
Hardly a soul has been in, and I can’t go any- 
where for a bit of change or cheer. But poor 
people have to do the best they can in trouble.” 

Fan gave her some common-sense comfort- 
ing. I spoke a few kindly words to sad-eyed 
Betty. 

“That woman always does try me!” began 
Fanny, when we were out of hearing. ‘If I 
was a clergyman, she would be a thorn in the 
side of my parish. How many poor, inefti- 
cient people there are in the world! Ido not 
believe they try to do their best.” 

** Yet I feel sorry for her.” 

“T feel sorriest for Mr. Day and Betty, and 
the poor, sick baby. If her room had been 
swept, her dishes washed, and her gown and 
hair tidy, how it would have altered the asptct 
of the place!” ; 

‘¢ But we are not to be weary in well-doing.” 

“You are a good little girl, Rose. I have 
not half your faith or patience. I wonder if I 








shall be of any real use in this world.” 
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‘*Yes, you always are. And to-morrow the 
house will be clean.” 

‘*T am afraid I should not want to go, oth- 
erwise,” she returned, laughingly. 

The coachman came for her the next morn- 
ing, and she went off in great state. Fan al- 
ways was fortunate in having pleasant things 
fall to her share. i 

It seems odd how one event comes out of 
another, like the wonderful Chinese transfor- 
mations. You open a ball, and are surprised 
at its secret. You go to some place, and one 
trifling incident changes the course of your 
life, or a few words that some person utters 
stirs up new feelings, emotions, and beliefs. 

The Churchill mansion had a look of the‘old 
nobility. It was two stories, with a great, double 
pitched roof, and wide, overhanging eaves. 
Just the old fashion of white and green. But 
the blinds were never faded, and the exterior 
never soiled. A porch on the front and one 
side, upheld by square, white columns, and 
on the other side the gravelled roadway to the 
barn. A terraced lawn, with clumps of blos- 
soming shrubs, or dainty beds cut out sharply 
in the grass. Firs, spruce, and larches waving 
their fringy arms; elms, maples, sycamore, 
and black walnut in old-fashioned grandeur. 
Birds built in their branches year after year. 

Fan had a long, pleasant day. She and 
Miss Lucy spent part of the morning on the 
shady porch, and part in the library. There 
were engravings to look over and talk about, 
books to discuss, and painting, in which Miss 
Lucy was anenthusiast. Then, perhaps, what 
interested the ladies in a peculiar manner 
was Fan's piquant description of the house- 
hold. She had such a way of brightening up 
everything with her quaint touches of harm- 
less pleasantry. 

The dinner was like a picture, with its old 
family silver and delicately flowered china, 
and its choice serving. Afterwards Miss Lucy 
went to take a sleep, though she declared she 
felt rested instead of tired. Miss Churchill 
took Fan all around, to the clean, cool dairy, 
the graperies, the gardens, the yards for the 
poultry and cattle, as she had a great fondness 
for such things. Everywhere it was as neat 
and pretty as if life at the west side was one 
long holiday, where you never put off your 
best belongings. 

The visit was so different from the formal 
little calls we had been in the habit of making 
with our parents! Indeed, Fan always de- 
clared that this day’s experience took her right 
into the Churchill's lives; and I think it did. 

They went up to Miss Esther’s pleasant 
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room, in its summer coolness of matting and : 


white drapery, and cane or bamboo furniture. 
They had a cordial, housewifely talk, that by 
and by branched into bits of sewing and the 
art of dressing. This came out of it. 

A dress of fine, white India muslin lay on 
Miss Churchill's bed. The skirt had three 
ruffles, edged with delicate needle-work, and 
the overskirt, with a dainty, apron-front, was 
trimmed with one ruffle. The bands had not 
been put on, and some more material had 
been ripped apart and ironed out. ‘ 

**Do you think it pretty?” asked Miss 
Churchill. 

‘It is lovely! 
needle-work! I wonder what makes these old 
things much more beautiful than what we 
have now.” 

‘** Perhaps because they were expected to last 
along while. Now, if a garment is kept two 
seasons, it is old-fashioned. Flimsier articles 
answer the purpose as well; but I do not 
think they have quite that air of refinement.” 

‘*But this would be elegant anywhere.” 

‘You would not be ashamed of it, even if it 
is nearly twenty years old?” And she smiled. 

“ce I Sinn 

‘* My dear Miss Fanny, I may as well con- 
fess to aconspiracy. I brought out some old 
dresses a week ago, and found them too pretty 
to give to the absolute poor, and too youthful 
for myself; yet they did no one any good lying 
here. SolIhad this bleached, and altered it 
to tempt you. I did not know how you would 
like the waist made, and will give you the 
material. And here are two others, if you 
will accept them, for yourself and your sis- 
ter.” 

*¢O, Miss Churchill! ” was all that Fan could 
say. 

‘*This pine-apple fabric will be good for 
afternoon wear. The other I wanted you to 
have because it was so pretty.” 

** How can I thank you?” ‘ 

‘* By wearing and enjoying them, my dear, 
and not having any fussy feeling over them; 
just as if they had come from an aunt, for 
instance. Ido not believe your mother will 
object. She is too truly a lady to fancy that 
I want to place you under any obligation.” 

I should have stood silent and abashed. 
Fan did the best thing of all—just clasped 
her arms around Miss Churchill’s neck, and 
kissed her for thanks. Then they settled 
themselves to putting on bands, and had the 
white skirt finished. The others were blue 
and white striped, one very narrow, the other 
about an inch wide, with an embroidered fig- 


What exquisite muslin and 
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ure. Long and wide old-fashioned skirts, 
which gave an abundance of material. 

Their quiet chat was Broken by the unex- 
pected arrival of a visitor; Winthrop Ogden, 
— who had gone to Newport with his mother 
and sister, but, tiring of it, had come to spend 
his fortnight’s holiday with his uncle. 

Fan went to Lucy when she woke, and gave 
her some delicate assistance, and then Mr. 
Churchill came to carry her down stairs. She 
was looking quite bright and rosy, so much 
so that her nephew complimented her. 

We had been in the habit of seeing him at 
church for several years. He was about twen- 
ty-two now, had matured considerably, and 
had a rather handsome, rollicking face. There 
was a laugh in his hazel eyes and in his curly 
chestnut hair, while it absolutely played hide 
and seek about his mouth, the upper lip being 
shaded by a soft, brown mustache. 

It was the first time they had been formally 
introduced. Mr. Churchill led them all out 
on the porch. 

‘* Here is yourchair, Lucy;” and he wheeled 
itround. ‘* Why, you do look quite bright. 
Miss Endicott, we must thank you for part 
of it.” 

**T have not done much, I am sure.” 

*O, aunt Lucy, have you a Jrotégée, or 
has Miss Endicott kindly consented to rule 
you for the nonce? Will my occupation be 
gone?” 

‘©What nonsense, Winthrop! Miss Endi- 
cotticame over to spend the day, taking pity 
on me. I have been so forlornly ‘lonesome 
of late.” 

‘Then I have arrived just in the nick of 
time, if that word has any meaning or rela- 
tion to anything above or under the waters. 
Allow me to feel your pulse. Quite reduced, 
I must admit. Beef tea and camomile flow- 
ers three times a day; a long walk morning 
and evening; cheerful society; a new bonnet; 
and — but that will suffice for the present.” 

* Would you feel strong enough to take a 
ride after supper?” asked Miss Churchill. 
‘** Kenton spoke of getting up the large car- 
riage.” 

‘*O, delightful! A family party! 
feel ever so much better.” . 

They all asked and answered questions, 
drawing Fan within their circle by the fine 
tact of thorough breeding. She was gay and 
charming, and, withal, exceedingly charming, 
without aiming at position or special notice. 
Indeed, she and Mr. Ogden had two or three 
passages of sharpness between them that made 
the elders laugh. 


Yes; I 
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It came supper time so'soon that Miss Lucy 
declared that she had been defrauded; the day 
cértainly was shorter than usual. 

“Yes,” returned Mr. Churchill, practically ; 
**we have passed the longest days.” 

‘Have you? Sometimes I feel as if I were 
just coming to mine;” and she gave a sad 
smile. 

*¢ Aunt Lucy low-spirited! Why, I thought 
you were a very princess of philosophy.” 

‘*One’s heart and strength may fail occa- 
sionally.” 

“But I am to be married, you know, and 
you are to make me long visits. I will savé 
my buttons for you.to sew on; you shall em- 
broider my initials, and mend my gloves. Wilk 
not that be happiness enough?” 

‘‘ What is your wife to do meanwhile?” 

He affécted to be puzzled. 

‘“‘ Why, I suppose she will not know how to 
do anything. Is not that the accomplishment 
of the girl of the period?” 

‘¢ There may be girls of the semi-colon who 
do not go quite so far,” answered Miss Lucy, 
drolly. 

And so it went on, with bits of fun and 
pleasantness cropping out, Mr. Churchill un- 
bending, Miss Churchill straying from the 
little hedge of formalities, sweet as a wild- 
brier blossom. 

The ride was very delightful. Round Hill 
was one of the curiosities of the town; but 
the Churchills and the Garths seemed to have 
fenced it in with their sense of ownership, and 
it was not common property, like Long Mead- 
ow and the Cascades. 

But it was very beautiful in the low-lying 

light. Here was a field in deep gloom, shad- 
owed by the rocky ledge; here a stripe of 
waving grain; there long sweeps of grassy 
hill-sides, broken by clumps of cedars or hem- 
locks.. An irregular, wooded chain — the 
Mountains Wachusetts, people called them — 
divided us from the quaint little town lying 
in the next valley. Here was the mysterious 
opening that appeared more level by contrast 
with the rising ground on both sides, and 
next symmetrical Round Hill, all in a flood 
of golden-red light, for the sun was going 
down between this and the next eminence. 
- Fan just turned to Miss Lucy and put out 
her hand. But the eloquent words and the 
intense appreciation were in her fluttering 
color, her swelling lip, and kindling eye. 

‘I knew you would like it,” Miss Lucy said, 
just as quietly. 

Miss Churchill glanced over at them. Was. 
she thinking of what Mrs. Endicott had said 
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— that she kept young in her children’s lives ? 
for Lucy’s face was like a girl’s again. 

They wound on and on, with bits of ‘talk or 
pleasant silence; and it was quite dusk when 
they returned. Fan said she must go home 
immediately, and Lucy declared the day had 
been too brief, and that they must have it 
over again. Fanny was sent home in the 
carriage, with Mr. Ogden for escort. There 
was no moon, but the stars were out by count- 
less thousands, shining in all their glory. They 
talked of the beauty of the night, the improve- 
ments of the town; and he asked what was 

* going on in the way of entertainment. This 
was how Fan came to mention the picnic, and 
he was interested immediately. She was 
handed out to us, laden with choice flowers 
and fruit, and Mr. Ogden stopped to be intro- 
duced. . 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Fan gave usa graphic account of the visit. 
It was almost as good as going one’s self. 
Kindly messages to mamma, an invitation for 
us both to tea the next week, and a thought 
from one of papa’s sermons that seemed to 
have made quite an impression upon Miss 
Churchill. 

“So, papa, it was not my fascination alto- 
gether, but alittle pinch of your good seed. 
It springs up occasionally where you do not 
expect it. And now, tell me what you have 
been doing.” 

Ours had been one of the unsatisfactory 
days. Mamma had gone out in the morning 
calling, and found Mrs. Day’s baby very ill. 
Edith had started from her nap in affright, 
and, while I went down to soothe her, Stuart 
had tormented my patient into a fit of passion, 
so that he had a headache, and could eat no 
dinner. All the afternoon there had been a 
steady stream of visitors. 

“IT did not get much of your trimming 
done,” I said to Fan; ‘‘but the picnic is not 
until Tuesday.” 

‘* And I can work like a Trojan to-morrow. 
O, mamma and Rose, there ¢s something else. 
I hope you will think I have acted rightly 
about it.” 

Then followed an account of the gift. 

‘*T do not see how you could have done dif- 
ferently. Miss Churchill was very kind and 
delicate.” 

‘“Fan,” exclaimed papa, coming out of a 
brown study, ‘‘I think I do see the good seed. 
But some things are best to let grow by them- 
selves. If you poke about the roots, snip off, 
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and tie up, you don’t get half as much bloom 
and beauty. People like'the Churchills might 
bring forth so much good fruit! Perhaps it 
will come. The same God who made the 
gourd made the century plant.” 

The next day was much better. Mamma 
had talked to both of the boys, and Louis did 
try to be patient and pleasant. The dresses 
were sent over, and much admired. Fan and 
I finished her piqué by night. Just after tea 
Mrs. Day sent over. Mamma answered the 
summons, and staid until ten, when the poor 
little life fluttered up among the angels. Mam- 
ma washed it and dressed it for the last time 
with her own tender hands. Early Sunday 
morning it was buried. Three little graves 
in a row, and only Betty and Jem left. I 
stopped in church just a moment, to give 
thanks that our little flock was alive and 
well. 

‘*T wonder how you can take such an inter- 
est in everybody,” Louis said, as I sat with 
him that evening. ‘‘In one way your father 
and mother have a duty towards all in the 
parish; but—I do not know as I can quite 
explain — you seem to make their troubles and 
their pleasures your very own. Some of the 
people must be common and quite ignorant.’ 
It is so all over the world.” 

“Isn't that the secret of trywe sympathy? 
If you went to a friend, would you not like to 
have the comfort adapted to your nature?” 

“It is really noble in you; but it would fret 
the to do favors for people who did not inter- 
est me one bit. Now, Ican understand your 
sister enjoying her day at the Churchills’, even 
if she was asked partly to entertain an invalid. 
They are refined and agreeable people. But 
that she should give up going to ride with 
Miss Fairlie, and make a bonnet for that wo- 
man, who was not a bit thankful —” 

“ She was thankful,” I interposed. 

‘*Stuart went with your sister, and he said 
she found fault because it wasn’t the right 
shape, and that ribbon was used instead of 
crape. I should have smashed up the thing, 
and thrown it in the fire, and told her to suit 
herself.” . 

“You get used to people’s ways after a © 
while; ” and I smiled a little, for his remark 
was so characteristic. ‘ Mrs. Day is never 
quite satisfied. Yet, very likely, she will show 
the bonnet to some neighbor, and praise Fan- 
ny’s taste and thoughtfulness.” 

“But it was very ungracious. I wouldn’t 
do anything for such a person.” | 

“I wonder if we are always thankful in 
higher and finer ways.” : 
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There was a silence of some moments; 
then he said, in a lower tone, — 

‘*Do you mean me, Miss Endicott?” 

“If I did, I mean myself.as well. I was 
thinking.” 

‘*If some one bestows favors you do not 
want—” 

** Eventhenthekindnessremains. I should 
be obliged forthe labor and love, the thought 
prompting it.” 

** And you would not feel — patronized?” 

‘¢ Where equals exchange courtesies there is 
no merit beyond pleasant giving. But when 
you makea sacrifice, — give of your time, inter- 
est, or something that you would like to keep, 
— the real service to God begins.” 

‘*But can you really enjoy poor ignorant 
people?” 

‘Better, sometimes, than I can rich igno- 


rant people. When you walk along the road- |- 


side, you enjoy the clover blooms, the com- 
mon daisies and mallows, and every flowering 
weed. The way gives of its best. The blos- 
soms laugh, and nod, and twinkle in the 
glad sunshine, and you are joyous with them. 
But if a friend who had a large garden, 
and gardeners in abundance, asked you to 
come, and took you through weedy, grass- 
grown paths, and gathered for you a bunch 
of field flowers, you would not feel so much 
obliged.” 

** Why, no.” 

‘It is the giving of one’s best. It may also 
mean the ability to appreciate where another 
gives of the best he has.” 

** But caz you like the work? Pardon me; 
but it has always seemed a hint of a second 
or third rate mind when onc can be happy 
with such common pleasures. There, no doubt 
I have offended you,” 

‘*If we were always looking for our own 
perfect satisfaction, it.would not be. But‘*No 
man liveth to himsclf only.’” 

The church bells were ringing; soI had to 
leave him. AsI passed. him, uttering a pleas- 
ant good night,-he held out his hand. 

** Say a little prayer for me, if you do not 
think me too wicked,” he whispered. 

Mr. Ogden was at church alone that even- 
ing, and, though the Maynards stopped to 
speak, he walked home in our circle. Dick 
Fairlie had the other side of Fan, while George 
and Allie West nearly swallowed me up. 

‘*T am coming in to-morrow morning to 
tell you of the picnic plans,” said Allic, as 
‘we separated. 

**Can’t I come in the evening and hear?” 
asked Mr. Ogden. 
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‘Certainly. I will leave a special message 
for you.” 

We-gave it to him when he came, with 
her compliments. I think he was quite de- 
lighted to join the party. ‘‘ The nicest kind 
of people,” Allie had said; ‘* those who, we 
were sure, would harmonize.” And his aunts 
had appointed Thursday for our tea-drinking, 
if it suited us. 

Dick and Kate came over for Fanny, Mrs. 
Fairlie was in the wagon, and leaned out to 
make some inquiries about Mr. Duncan. Stu- 
art had taken a knapsack, and started on foot. 
I went a few steps farther on to fasten up a * 
spray of clematis. Dick followed. 

“TI suppose that grand chap of the Chur- 
chills will be there?” he said,,rather crossly. 

“Yes. He was invited by Allie West, you 
know.” 

Ile snapped off a piece of honeysuckle. 
What was the matter with him this morning? 
Fan came down in her new piqué dress, her 
broad sun-hat trimmed with light-blue, and 
her white parasol lined with the same tint, 
She was pretty and stylish enough for any- 
body’s daughter. Kate was inasilvery, much- 
beruffied poplin, and a janty round hat that 
scarcely shaded her eyes. 

Louis was considerably improved that day. 
He walked into the next room to arrange some 
flowers that I. brought him, and was quite 
cheerful. He wanted very much to go down 
stairs; but mammathought he had better not; 
so he acquiesced pleasantly. 

‘*If you.are no worse to-morrow, you may 
try it,” she promised. 

Fan had a royal time, though she declared 
that she was half tired to death. Up in our 
room she told me all the particulars. 

‘‘ Everything was just lovely! Servants to 
do the work, — make fires and coffee, and 
spread the tables, while we rambled through 
the woods, or talked in quiet places. We had 
two violins, quadrillcs and galops, and, may 
be, a little flirting. It was absolutely funny to 
sec young Ogden.” . 

“©O, Fan! I hope you didn’t—” 

‘* My dear little grandmother, I am afraid I 
did, just the least bit. You sec, Kate and Al- 
ice West tried so hard for Mr. Ogden, and he 
kept by my side socasily! I had only to look. 
And Dick Fairlie was like a bear!” 

“JT thought he was cross this morning. 
But O, Fan, I wouldn’t have you do anything 
to— to displease the Churchills!” : 

*“* And I wouldn’t — honestly, Rose. This 
is nothing beyond summer pastime. Why 
can’t we all be nice, and bright, and social? 
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It is a humbug to think of everybody falling 
in love. I don’t believe young people would 
think of it, only some one is afraid, and speaks 
before the time, making a tangle of it all. I 
do not expect any one to fall in love with me 
— at present.” 

After that, excitements and engagements 
multiplied on our hands. One and another 
had visitors from the city, and it was tea and 

{croquet everywhere. ; ; 

‘The Churchills’ carriage came early Thurs- 
day afternoon. We were not ready; and, 
when I saw the wistful light in Louis’s eyes, 
I insisted that he should improve the time by 
taking an airing. 

**Tt was delightful! ” Louis said, on his re- 
turn. ‘* ButI never thought of the liberty! 
and with strangers! ” 

‘Do not fret about that,” I made answer, 
gayly. 

I was glad they had asked no one else at the 
Churchills’s The Maynards had been over 
the day before. We were received very cor- 
dially. Iexplained whatI had done, and made 
asmall apology. 

‘*My dear child, I am pleased that you 
thought of it,” returned Miss Churchill. 
‘Why, we might send over every day. Iam 
glad he is improving so nicely.” 

‘Tt would be a charitable work for me, 
aunt Esther. Such a little satisfies aunt Lu, 
that I do not keep half busy,” said Mr. Ogden. 

Miss Lucy came down, and we had a cordial 
chat about books, and people, and pictures. 
We iooked over sets of fine engravings and 
photographs, and occasionally we all talked at 
once, not from any ill-breeding, but because we 
all had so much to say, Then we would laugh, 
and subside, and begin again. I wondered 
how we dared feel so much at home, and utter 
our every-day thoughts unreservedly. 

Mr. Churchill joined us and the conversa- 
tion, asking about church matters, and if we 
were going to take the children to the ‘cascade 
again. 

‘¢Can we not drive over in the afternoon?” 
Miss Lucy asked of her brother. ‘I should 
so like to sce a crowd of happy children!” 

‘“* Certainly we can.” 

‘Are you going, Winthrop?” 

‘¢T expect to be ficld marshal. Miss Endi- 
cott has engaged my services at an enormous 
salary. You will be able to tell me by the 
bluc ribbon around my left arm, and a prim- 
rosc in the lapel of my coat. I am to see 
that the rcar-guard is prompt at dinner.” 

He looked at me very soberly, and the oth- 
ers glanced in the same direction. I could 
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not help blushing to the roots of my hair, and 
exclaiming, — 

““Why, Mr. Ogden!” 

** Aunt Lucy will tell you that I possess a 
great deal of executive ability.” 

They all laughed. : 

The tea table was exquisite, as usual. Af- 
terwards we had music, Fan and I singing 
duets, or Mr. Ogden joining us with a very 
promising tenor voice. 

«Can we not all sing?” asked Fanny, pres- 
ently. ‘Let me find some familiar hymns.” 

Mr. Churchill came and stood behind her, 
watching the graceful fingers that dropped 
such soft, sweet notes. As if he could not 
resist, he added his bass voice; and then we 
did have quite a choir. 

** Young ladies, you have given me a very 
pleasant evening,” he said, as we were pre- 
paring to leave. ‘I hope it may soon be re- 
peated.” 

Winthrop and Fanny laughed at cach other 
all the way home. They were not a bit sen- 
timental, and I felt quite relieved. Since the 
Churchills were socordial about it, why should 
I worry? 

He came over the next morning with the 
barouche and two horses, to take out Mr. Dun- 
can. C 

‘*You did not ask such a favor —for me!” 
And Louis’s eyes flashed. 

‘*T did not ask anything, orevenhint. Why 
can you not go and enjoy it?” 

**T don’t choose to be — patronized.” 

“T think this was Mr. Ogden's own plan- 
ning. You will like him, I am sure. O, 
please, go!” I entreated. 

Fan arranged it at length. Mamma, baby, 
and Louis went. The result was, that Win- 
throp came back and staid to dinner. 

Mamma liked him; Stuart pronounced him 
jolly; but Louis withheld his verdict. I must 
confess that he pleased mecversomuch. You 
could get on with him so nicely! 

We went to the Fairlies’ to tea and croquet. 
I was glad that Fan did not monopolize him 
during the evening. Dick made himself very 
agreeable. 

‘The next week we had hardly a moment to 
breathe. What with our engagements, and 
getting everything in train for the picnic, we 
were as busy as bees. Papa always obeyed 
the scriptural injunction. The lame, the halt, 
and the blind were hunted up, the whimsical 
old people, who would not go without a special 
invitation, the poor, who were sure they had 
nothing to wear, and the children, who were 
always ready, but needed getting in order. 
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Mamma remained at home with baby and 
Louis. Iwas to act for her as well as I could. 
The children and teachers were to meet on the 
green in front of the church, and march in 
regular order. Fan had beguiled Dick Fairlie 
into taking Jennie Ryder and her. mother, who 
was quite disabled from a stroke of paralysis. 
The rest were to go in wagons, or stages, or 
wheelbarrows, she said. 

Winthrop helped us manage the children. 
At nine we took up our line of march under 
the shady trees. The road that wound round 
the hill was longer, but more pleasant. It 
crossed the river once, and from there branched 
off, and we followed the mountain side. A 
spur of the creek ran along the height, and 
presently began to find its way down through 
a sloping ravine, purling over rocks, and 
stones, and fallen trees, and, in two places, 
pouring over a precipitous pathway, making 
very pretty falls, the larger at least ten feet 
high. 

A clearing had been made at the foot of the 
hill, and now the turf of clover and grass was 
like velvet. It was a small basin between the 
mountains. Down one side came the cascade. 
The committee had arranged seats and a long 
table, and put upseveralswings. The young- 
sters were wild, of course. They shouted at 
a tiny gray squirrel that ran along the path; 
they gave sundry shrill whistles, that exceeded 
the birds’; they laughed and chatted, stepped 
out of line to gather wild flowers or an un- 
common pebble, beginning their day’s pleas- 
ure at the very outset. But papa did not care. 
He was as merry as any of them. 

I thought several times how Stephen Dun- 
can would have enjoyed it. I wondered what 
should have brought him so plainly before my 
mind on this particular day. 

Through winding ways we trooped. Over 
beyond there were broad meadows and waving 
cornfields, scattered farm buildings and cot- 
tages, with a bit of road gleaming dusty-white 
in the sunshine. The infantry, as Winthrop 
termed it, reached the ground the first. Shawls 
and baskets were’stowed away. Some of the 
hardier boys pulled off shoes, and waded along 
the river’s edge. Weelders began to straight- 
en out our affairs. and set up at housekeeping. 
There were so many delightful people! Miss 
Oldways, who taught the Bible class of girls, 
in her soft, pearl-gray suit, looking sweet and 
lady-like. Annie and Chris Fellowes had come, 
and Mrs. Elsden. Mrs. Fairlie and Kate, with 
the Wests and a few others, had gone to the 
sea-shore. 
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‘* Here is your precious cargo,” said Dick to 
Fanny; ‘‘come and welcome them,” 

““O, Mrs. Ryder, I am so glad you coudd 
come!” : 

**T could not if it had not been for you, 
dear. You are always thinking up something 
pleasant. I was so surprised when Dick told 
me!” 

He was “Dick” to almost everybody, for 
his father was a plain, sociable farmer, and 
the son had grown up with the village boys. 
It was a great mortification to Mrs. Fairlie 
that he did not want to go to college and liked 
farming. 

** What will you do with her?” he asked, 
lifting her out in his strong arms. 

“Right here. O, Jennie!” and she went 
on making a soft corner. 

Dick placed Mrs. Ryder in it. The neigh- 
bors thronged around, glad to welcome her. 

**You are just splendid!” Fan whispered 
to Dick. 

We all liked Jennie Ryder ever so much. 
She had graduated at the seminary two years 
before, and obtained a good situation in a 
school twenty miles distant, and could only 
come home oncea week. They owned a small 
cottage and garden, and had a little money 
besides. But Jennie was ambitious, and loved 
teaching. She had been at her post only two 
months, when her mother was taken with a 
stroke of paralysis, and lay for weeks at the 
point of death, while the cousin who had lived 
with them for many years was seized with a 
fever, and died. Jennie was compelled to re- 
linquish her school, and it was a sore disap- . 
pointment. By spring, Mrs. Ryder had par- 
tially recovered her health; but her limbs were 
well nigh useless. She could not bear to give 
up her cottage, and trust entirely to Jennie’s 
labors. But it was necessary to earn some- 
thing; so the brave daughter gave up her 
dreams, bought a machine, and did fine sew- 
ing. 

I suppose every town or village thinks it 
must draw a line somewhere. There'were the 
exclusive West Side people, who only expected - 
to exchange calls with each other; there were 
the rich people, who had been poor thirty or 
forty years ago, and then the circle who want- 
ed to get on and up by pushing other people 
down. Somehow, Jennie Ryder was pushed 
down. The girls at the Seminary dropped 
her by degrees when she sewed for their moth- 
ers. One and another left off inviting her to 
their little sociables or croquet. I think she 


felt it keenly; but she made no complaint. 
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Yet, she had so many pretty, refined ways 
and accomplishments! She kept their home 
looking like a fairy nest. She. was so sunny 
and cheery, and really charming, when her 
true self had a chance to peep out from the 
fence that circumstances and selfishly ignorant 
people built about her. 


All, all were mine, if I would yield 
The precious gem I held; 

Nay, more — a sceptre I should wield, 
Bright as in days of eld. 


They pointed to the hill of fame, 
Where men of genius rise; 





(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





A JEWEL. 
BY D. C. COLESWORTHY. 


OWNED a jewel rich and rare; 
It sparkled on my breast. 
It gave me strength; and everywhere 
I was a welcome guest. 


Where men the gifts of tieaven obtain, 
It was a passport free; 

And when I had a friend to gain, 
It brought that friend to me. 


If e’er upon my worthy name 
A dark surmise was thrown, 

Vain was the task to bring to shame, 
When bright the jewel shone. 


In halls of splendor I have stood, 
Surrounded by the great; 

Upon my breast the gem they viewed, 
And all my words had weight. 


It gave me strength among the weak 
To bring the truth to light, 

Courage in words of power to speak 
When men defied the right. 


I sailed upon a treacherous sea; 
The tempest fiercely blew, 

And full of terror seemed to be 
That wild and reckless crew. 


The jewel on my breast I bore 
Threw gentle peace around, 

Amid the lightning flash that tore 
The darkness most profound. 


I’ve been with those who tried to lure 
The jewel from my breast; 

Who offered money, place, and power, 
And praised me, and caressed. 


The tempters came, with fierce assault, 
In every form they knew; 

They opened wide a golden vault, 
Its treasures spread to view — 





My deeds should live in words of flame, 
If I would yield the prize. 


But when I looked upon the gem 
That gave my soul delight, 

I said, Nay, nay, to all of them, 
And hugged the jewel tight. 


And so, upon my bosom still 
The precious jewel shines; 

God grant I keep it safe until 
The sun of life declines. 


What if a crown I should have gained, 
And half the world possessed? 

I pondered, prayed, and so retained 
The jewel on my breast. 


And here it lies, as bright as when 
It sparkled in my youth. 

Would you this jewel own? O, then, 
Retain untarnished — TRuTH. 


—_——¢—__— 


—— WE once heard of a dog that was in 
the habit of carrying a lantern before his 
master on dark nights. If his master was de- 
tained from home at night, he would go to the 
place where the lantern was kept, and if he 
could reach it he would carry it to some one 
to light, then stand by his mistress until she 
opened the door and exclaimed, ‘‘Go fetch 
your master.” He would proceed directly to 
the town a mile distant, and then stop at 
every house his master frequented; setting 
down his lantern, he would growl, and strike 
the door until it was opened. If his: master 
was not there, he would go on until he found 
him; even if he had never been with his 
master to a place but once, he never forgot it. 


—— CLoves derive their name from their 
resemblance to small nails, and in all coun- 
tries it is called by a name having this signi- 
fication. Two hundred thousand pounds are 
annually imported into the United States. 
They are the dried, unexpanded buds of the 
clove tree, and are found in abundance in the 
islands of Sumatra, Zanzibar, Bourbon, and 
Cayenne. 
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A STOUT HEART; 
oR, 
THE STUDENT FROM OVER THE SEA. 


BY ELIJAH KELLOGG. 


CHAPTER XII. 
TRIUMPH OF THE MACGREGORS. 


UST as the fray began to assume this 
deadly complexion, it was, most fortunate- 
ly, interrupted by the sudden appearance of 
Allan Macgregor, holding in his hand the 
birch withe that served the purpose of a fore- 
sheet to his boat, and with which he laid about 
him right lustily, bestowing his thwacks with- 
out the least partiality upon both Campbells 
and Macgregors. 

‘* Hloot.awa, ye by’ke o’ idle limmers!” he 
exclaimed, between the blows. ‘* Canna folk 
dee fast eneuch, but ye maun fall to murderin’ 
ane anither?” 

The parties to this fierce strife all took to 
their heels, with the exception of Sandie; and 
Allan now turned to upbraid him in no meas- 
ured terms. 

‘Ye auld blastie sinner,” he cried, “ are ye 
na ashamed o’ yersel’, sittin’ here to stir up the 
bairns to break ane anither’s heads and the 
peace o’ the country? Dinna ye ken you're 
in danger o’ bein’ hanged, an’ that the auld 
times o’ cuttin’ thrapples o’ bluidshed are all 
gane by, an’ it’s a new warld? I hae just 
eneuch wi’ my azz father—God forgie me 
that I s’uld say sae — fillin’ the bairns’ heads 
fu’ o’ the auld doin’s, but ye maun needs start 
up, like a imp frae the bottomless pit, to -blaw 
the brith o’ Satan into them wi’ your pipes! 
Here we are amang a fawsont people, and 
weel thought on, an’ ye wad set the lads to 
break each ither’s heads, and make ill-will 
amang the neighbors. If ye were na sae auld, 
I wad be sair tempted to gie ye a taste o’ the 
birk.” ° 

Sandie, sufficiently mortified, professed 
sorrow for aiding and abetting, explained to 
Allan that the fight was none of his getting 
up, and that he merely attended to humor the 
bairns — was carried away by an impulse to 
play the slogan of the Macgregors; and Allan, 
placable as hasty in his temper, was soon mol- 
lified. : 

Jamie kept out of his father’s sight for the 
remainder of the day, but going straightway 
to his grandfather, told him the whole story. 

‘* An’ ye are sure the Campbells had the waur 
o’ it, an’ ye gie them a threshin’?” said Angus. 
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“* Ay, grandpa. ‘When my father parted us, 
Bob Campbell had a dirk through his right 
hand, three teeth knocked ont, and his ankle 
sprained; an’ they hid amang the rocks.” 

‘6 Ye’re a brave bairn, an’ hae shown what 
bluid ye sprang frae. I maun say, Allan had 
little to do to part ye in the moment o’ victory. 
Ay, thae are not like the braw auld times I 
hae heard tell o’, before the law came into the 
Highlands, when every man held his ain by 
the edge of the claymore; but now the gude 
blade rusts in the scabbard, an’ some wizened, 
sinoke-dried writer, wi’ his pen and ink-horn, 
cocks his bonnet i’? the face o’ a mon wad 
cleave him to the brisket wi’ a stroke o’ the 
broadsword, were it na for the law that hauds 
his han’s. A mon will let anither spit ? his 
face for a bawbee; an’ a chiel sax feet tall, wi’ 
an arm like an aik limb, gaes about wi’ his 
beard fu’ o’ weaver’s thrums, and thinks it 
mair honor to dee in a bed like an auld wife, 
than on the field wi’ the broadsword in his 
grip and the pibroch skirlin’ i? his lug.” 

The disastrous consequences Allan had an- 
tivipated froin the conduct of Sandie, and the 
severity of the contest, did not follow, neither 
were the feelings of the parents on either side 
enlisted; for, when they ascertained what Al- 
lan had done, and his reproof of Sandie, they 
compelled the boys to burn up their weapons, 
and thus broke up the whole thing. 

It is worthy of note that, although the pro- 
scription of the Ilighland dress by the Eng- 
lish government, after the battle of Culloden, 
was received with tears and execrations, yet, 
when the prohibition was taken off, it did not 
becpme, as before, the universal garb. A 
whole generation had grown up and become *. 
accustomed to the Lowland gress; and though, 
when the law was first repealed, there was 
some excitement, and a partial return to old 
customs, it was neither permanent nor uni- 
versal; although, as a military garb, it still 
is, with some alterations, worn by Ilighland 
regiments in the British service, the two na- 
tions having, in the process of years, and 
through the influences of education, business 
relations, and social connections, become 
united in feelings and sympathies, and the 
old prejudices having died out with the causes 
that gave them birth. 

A great change now came over the spirit 
of Jamie Macgregor. Hitherto he had lived 
in an ideal world, peopled with beings of his 
own fancy. With all the avidity of boyish cu- 
riosity, he had listened to the stories of his 
grandfather, revelled entranced among the 
traditions of the past, gazed with mingled awe 
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and admiration upon the old swords and dirks 
that had borne their part on many a ‘bloody 
field, wandered, in his tartan, over the scenes 
of ancient conflicts and among the sepulchres 
of the mighty dead, by mountain torrents that 
had once run red with blood, till his youthful 
fancy was tinged, and his expanding faculties 
thoroughly embrocated, with the very spirit 
of that stern old man upon whose knees he 
sat and to whose words he listened. 

The sharp, decisive act of his father, how- 
ever, and the tingle of the birch withe, pro- 
duced a rude, though salutary awakening. 
Allan—his time and_ attention constantly 
occupied in the struggle for bread, and whose 
early love for labor upon the soil, stimulated 
by the opportunity now afforded for its grati- 
fication, and the necessity of providing for the 
support of those he loved, had revived with 
tenfold force — had paid very little attention to 
the military manceuvres, and was entirely ig- 
norant of the effect produced upon the mind 
of his son by the society of Angus, who, re- 
ceiving little sympathy from Allan in respect 
to his peculiar notions, poured his sentiments 
and prejudices without stint into the cager 
ear of his grandsqn. 

But the eyes of the parent were thoroughly 
opened by this last act of the boys, in which 
he perceived clearly cnough that Jamie was 
the master-spirit; and it gave him no little 
concern. 

Allan Macgregor, though uneducated, was 
by no means an ignorant man; on the con- 
trary, his abilities were of the first order. 
During his life as a soldier in different coun- 
tries, he had enjoyed many opportunities for 
observation, been brought in contact with 
persons inevery gank of life, and into intimate 
relations with comrades who had received the 
advantages of education, was a,Protestant in 
sentiment, somewhat familiar with the Scrip- 
tures from hearing them read and expounded 
by the French Huguenots, fully appreciated 
the value of knowledge, lamented his own 
lack of it, and was firmly attached to the 
family then on the throne. 

Angus, on the’other hand, was, though not 
bigoted, a Catholic in belief, and a rank Jaco- 
bite, esttemed the government then existing 
a usurpation, the union of Scotland with Eng- 
land slavery on the part of the former, and 
despised all knowledge except that which per- 
tained to arms. 

Allan Macgregor never opened his lips to 
his son in regard to his share in the late con- 
test, oreven required him — as did all the other 
parents their sons—to destroy his weapons. 
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He meditated both a more radical, and at the 
same time more genial, course, and suffered 
ten days to pass away without question or 
comment concerning'a matter that furnished 
abundant food for gossip in the neighborhood. 

At the expiration of that period, however, 
he went on a hunting excursion among the 
hills, taking Jamie with’ him, and, -sitting 
down among the heather, talked over the 
affair. 

After they had partaken of their noontide 
repast, Allan, going back to those’ events of 
his own boyhood with which our readers are 
already acquainted, occupied the entire after- 
noon and evening in explaining to Jamie the 
mode of life in the Highlands when the na- 
tive chiefs bore rule. and even before the union 
of the two crowns of England and Scotland. 
Ile stripped the relations of his father of all 
their imaginary hues, and caused the boy, 
now of an age to reflect, to realize that those 
times could never return, neither was it desi- 
rable they should; that the glories described 
by Angus were mere moonshine in the water, 
and the “‘ braw auld times,” so lauded by him, 
days of poverty, bloodshed, misery, and the 
oppression of the weak by the strong; when 
no man could be safe in the possession of 
property that another was able to wrest from 
him; that the present state of society was in- 
finitely superior to the rule of the Ilighland 
chieftains, when the plough must be left in 
the furrow, the dead unburied, and the bride 
at the altar, what time the ficry cross went 
through the glens summoning to arms. 

These considcrations, presented by a par- 
ent whom he respected and loved, made a 
deep and permanent impression upon the 
ripening mind of Jamie, and furnished food 
for reflection, while the more he reflected the 
more their truth became apparent, until the 
tissue of the dream-robe in which fancy had 
arrayed the past, dissolved like the fleeting 
colors of the rainbow. 

A few days after this conversation, Jamie 
burned his target and other arms; and Allan, 
being informed of this by his mother, invited 
the boy to fence with him, in ordcr to show 
him that he valued military skill as highly as © 
ever, but as a means of self-defence and the 
protection of just principles, and not as an 
instrument of oppression or obtaining re- 
nown. Satisfied with the impression he felt 
was produced, he did not discourage the vis- 
its of Sandie, but permitted him to play any- 
thing he pleased, and as much as he pleased. 

The observant mother now noticed an al- 
teration in the habits and conduct of Jamie, 
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which occasioned her no little surprise and 
anxiety. The boy was as affectionate and 
industrious as aforetime, but his natural vi- 
vacity and impetuosity of temperament seemed 
to have fled. Everything his parents told him 
to do, he did readily and with apparent will- 
ingness, but set about it as a duty, without 
the least manifestation of interest in any one 
thing. 

He was often among the hills alone, as 
heretofore; but, instead of promenading the 
braes arrayed in his tartan and with weapons 
at his side. (for on those occasions he had been 
wont to arm himself with weapons belonging 
to. his grandfather), and -imagining himself 
some chief renowned in story, he seldom wore 
the plaid now, but, wandering away in his 
working clothes, would lie for hours beneath 
the.shadow of a tree, on the bare mountain 
summit, or the banks of a water-course, with 
one hand hanging in the stream, buried in 
reverie — a state of mind to which boys are by 
no. means prone. His grandfather complained 
that Jamie did not seek his company, and his 
sisters that he cared not for their society; 
neither did he incline to that of the boys whose 
recognized leader he had been. 

These indications did not escape the watch- 


ful eye of the mother, and she mentioned the 


matter to his father, who replied, that ‘‘ the lad 
was kind of dozent, missing his daffin, and 
wad come round after a bit,” 

Indeed, the ardent temperament of the boy 
was in a state of temporary collapse. His in- 
nate thirst for knowledge and intellectual ef- 
fort had found scope and gratification in the 


stories of his grandfather, that not only grati- | 


fied curiosity and fed the imagination, but 
also contained a vast deal of historical knowl- 
edge, mixed with fable, and to him they had 
all the force of reality. But the conversation 
with his father had broken the spell, caused 
the glorious phantom to disappear, .and, in 
doubt and disappointment, he could only 
gaze upon the sombre.cloud that forever con- 
cealed it from his view. 

He was tortured with a thirst for knowledge 
without the means of gratifying it; yearnings 
whose nature he could not interpret; a Jong- 
ing—at times amounting to anguish — for 
something ; but what that something might be 
he could: not divine; and there-was no one to 
inform him. In this moody ¢ and. unsatisfactory 
state of mind, he performed mechanically the 
tasks given him, wandered unaccompanied 
among the hills, and often slept in the heather, 
while the voice of winds, the song of birds, 
and the murmur of the streams, all were tinged 
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by the dark cloud that had so suddenly flung 
its shadow over him. 

It.has been said that ‘‘ the statue lies con- 
cealed in the marble, and the artist only clears 
away the rubbish that covers it.” Thus the 
throes of a new life were stirring in the mind 
of this Highland laddie, striving to stifle the 
aimless longings within him by performing 
uncongenial tasks; but there was no artist to 
‘** clear away the rubbish” and set the impris- 
oned spirit at liberty. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 
No people appreciate more fully the value 


of knowledge and the advantages of educa- 


tion, both for themselves and thei> children, 
than the inhabitants of the Lowlands of Scot- 
land; while the Highlanders, separated from 
the former by the inaccessible nature of their 
country, and in:a constant state of hostility 
with them, remained in a condition of com- 
parative ignorance and ferocity long after 
schools were established throughout thelength 
and breadth of the Lowlands. Some few of 
the sons of the chiefs and principal men of the 
clans were sent to these schools, and thus ob- 


tained some inklings of knowledge and polish 


of manners. 

The kirk of Scotland, with most commen- 
dable zeal, very early made strenuous exer- 
tions for the diffusion both of secular and 
religious knowledge in the Highlands;.. but 
the obstacles were many, and the progress 
exceeding slow. When,..after the battle of 
Culloden, the Highlanders. became amenable 
to the civil law, and the power of the. chiefs 
was, in a great measure, abolished, many 
difficulties -still remained to be overcome. 
The latter, finding they could no longer make 
ube of their vassals i in war, and maintain.them 
by plunder, turned their lands. into. pasture 
for cattle and sheep, leaving the native inhab- 
itants to shift for themselves, multitudes. of 
whom, being forced to emigrate, left the coun- 

try thinly tenanted by a ‘population widely 
scattered... Of those remaining, many were 
frequently changing their places of abode, 
resorting at different periods of the year,to the 
sea-coast, to engage in the herring fishery, 
or to the Lowlands, i in order to obtain work 
in hay-making and. harvest. Some of the 
Highland parishes were from forty to sixty 
miles in length, by twenty or thirty in breadth. 

' Such were some of the obstacles attending 
the diffusion of knowledge; add to which the 
extreme poverty, ignorance, and prejudices of 
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the people, and it is easy to perceive that, not- 
withstanding the efforts made, and the suc- 
cess which attended them, for the most part, 
there remained, at the date of our story, many 
nooks in the Highlands whose inhabitants, 
either from necessity or choice, lived and died 
in ignorance, like their ancestors. 

Jamie and his sisters had pulled the flax, 
put it to steep in the burn (brook), and were 
now busily at work, every pleasant day, bring- 

ing home the peat for winter fuel on the backs 
of two Highland shelties. This was ever a 
time of frolic with the children. Although 
the digging and piling them up to dry was la- 
borious and dirty work, they were now light 
and easily handled. 

These peats are not mud or grass-sod, as 
some of our readers might suppose, from their 
being often called turf, but composed, to a 
great extent, of vegetable matter, resulting 
from the decay of forests, and full of thread- 
like roots that penetrate the mass and bind it 
together. This peat is cut out of the bogs in 
cakes, shaped like bricks, with a spade made 
for the purpose, and piled up in tiers to dry, 
when it makes a hot fire without much flame, 
an@emitting a pungent smoke. 

Rare times these little folk had of it draw- 
ing turf. They roasted eggs and turnips; 
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Jamie killed a moor hen, or caught a fish in 
the brook. The mother also furnished them 
with ewe- milk cheese and nice Lochfyne her- 
rings, and a lump of butter, of which they ate 
little enough at other times, since it mostly 
went to pay the rent; and for drink, beer 
brewed from heather and some other ingre- 
dients, the names of which the good wife kept 
as a secret. 

But the day of all days to these affectionate 
children was that on which their mother took 
her work and went with them in the morning, 
and their father and grandfather came to sup- 
per early in the afternoon. When the men 
folks came in the afternoon, they found the 
repast placed upon a table of turf and stones, 
beneath a canopy made by sticking small birch 
trees in the ground, and weaving the tops to- 
gether. The table itself could not be seen, it 
was so entirely covered with wild flowers and 
oak leaves; and there were fowl and fish, roast- 
ed potatoes, barley loaf, butter, and cheese; 
and the mother was expected to say, and -did 
say, ‘that she had nae lifted her hand to 
do onything. It was a’ the bairns’ wark, an’ 
she was just company.” 

The children led the ponies when taking the 
turf to the house; but returning, they rode, 
Jamie on one horse, the two girls on the oth- 
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er. The bridles were made of willow withes, 
and the saddles were a large piece of turf. 

The Highlanders find in the bogs whole 
trunks of fir trees, the heart of which is sat- 
urated with turpentine, and burns freely. This 
they split up and used in their cots in lieu of 
candles. 

When the turf was all drawn, they busied 
themselves, and concluded their labors, by 
bringing home a large quantity of this bog 
fir, that their father had prepared by splitting 
into thin slips. 

This season, usually so joyous, restored 
Jamie to somewhat of his wonted cheerful- 
ness; still a shade of unrest and sadness sat 
upon his brow, and he did not abandon him- 
self as ‘heretofore to the spirit of the occa- 
sion. 

Their labors were now completed, the par- 
ents and grandparent summoned to view the 
great pile of fuel that was to make the fireside 
cheerful through the winter, and. the shelties, 
in consideration of their good behavior, were 
set at liberty, after receiving a bountiful share 
of the children’s barley cake. 

Although it was but the middle of the after- 
noon, the family sat down to an carly supper, 


the remainder of the day ‘being devoted to | 


recreation ; Angus and Allan having promised 
to tell the children some stories about mat- 
ters in France, that were entirely new, had 
never been told before, and about fighting in 
the Low Countries, the mode of life among 
the people there, and how the Highlanders 
wanted to kill the Duke of Cumberland, in 
revenge for his cruelty, after the fight at Cul- 
loden. 

They were all seated at the table, congrat- 
ulating each other upon the abundant stock 
of fuel for the winter, each of the children 
boasting of his or her contribution to the 
heap; and then all the rest of the family fell 
to extolling the mother. 

The crops that year, with the exception of 
the oats, had becn pinched, and yielded poor- 
ly, while the latter were so excellent that Allan 
deterfnined to reap instead of mowing them. 
But neither he nor his father could handle the 
sickle. They were far better skilled in han- 
dling the broadsword and reaping the bloody 
harvests of the battle-field;' and he could ill 
afford to hire itdone. In this exigency, Alice, 
leaving the girls to do the work of the house, 
took the sickle and reaped the oats; and it 
was the,unanimous opinion of the family that 
never was a field of grain reaped cleaner or 
quicker. 

This was not all. 


She took Jamie into the 
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field with her, taught him to handle’the sickle, 
and to make bands, and tie up the grain. Alice 
had learned to reap while at. service in the 
Lowlands; and that knowledge was now of 
great use. She had no occasion to repeat the 
act, as Jamie the next year was able to cut 
the grain. 

They were surprised, while thus chetiling 
and having the best time imaginable, by the 
exclamation; — 

**God save all here!” 

Looking up, they perceived standing in the 
door, that had been left wide open, a stranger 
in the dress worn at that period by the clergy 
of the kirk of Scotlan@. Allan cordially re- 
sponded to the salutation, and, placing a stool 
in readiness, invited him to sit down with 
them, saying, — : 

“Ye seem, sir, to be sair for foughten wi’ 
your travail. Winna ye hae a moufuw’ o’ our 
fare? It’s nae that gude, but ye’re richt wel- 
come.” 

“‘T thank you, kindly,” replied the visitor; 
‘but I'll rest a bit, and take a drink of water, 
before I break my fast, for I find myself, as 
you say, quite weary. The journey has been 
longer than I anticipated.” 

Alice embraced the opportunity to spread 
upon the table a snow-white cloth of fine linen, 
her own manufacture, and add to the provis- 
ions such simple delicacies as she possessed. 
The minister, having given his name, and 
been introduced by Allan to his wife and fa- 
ther, now partook of the repast provided for 
him. Hewas, apparently, between thirty-five 
and forty years of age, with a face and hearti- 
ness of manner that inspired confidence and 
betokened great sincerity, while in his conver- 
sation there was a curious mingling of a cer- 
tain homeliness of expression with precision, ° 
as though the one was natural and the other 
acquired by culture. 

He informed his host that he officiated ata 
church some twenty miles away, among the 
hills, where he had been settled about two 
years. He likewise stated that the former in- 
cumbent had for many years been incapaci- 
tated by ill health from visiting his people, 
except toa very limited extent, and that, being 
informed there were people living somewhere 
among the hills and on the borders of the loch, 
he had set out in the morning, taking a bite’ 
with him, resolved to find them out and make 
their acquaintance. 

The general assembly, well aware of the 
prejudices of the Highlanders against the in- 
habitants of the Lowlands, had exerted their 
influence to place in this location a man of 
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Highland extraction, Andrew Stewart being 
descended trom the clan Stewart, and who, fa- 
miliar with all the traditions and customs of 
his race, was a devoted man of God. He en- 
tered the smoky cots of the Highlanders, sym- 
pathized with them in their trials, undertook 
long journeys on foot, or on the back of a 
Highland shelty, in order to reach them, and 
thus won the entire confidence and affection 
of those simple-hearted people. 

He was very favorably impressed with the 
venerable appearance of Angus Macgregor, 
the politeness and ease of manners manifested 
by both father and son, and the intelligence 
and knowledge of the world evinced by their 
conversation; and his heart warmed to the 
tartan, in which men of such stalwart forms ap- 
peared to great advantage, and which he sel- 
dom met with in full, except upon the persons 
of some aged people who had resumed the an- 
cient garb since the repeal of the prohibition. 

“You have lived to a great age,” he said to 
Angus. 

** Ay, I hae lived lang, too lang. I hae oot- 
lived the gude auld days your name fa’s kindly 
on my lug. I hae upheld it wi’ my bluid an’ 
the bluid o’ my kin.” 

‘‘Then you fought at Culloden, and so did 
my ancestors.” ‘ 

“I ken that richt weel; and a gallant clan 
they were. It was a black day for puir auld 
Scotland when her richtfw’ king was hunted 
like a tod or brock amang his ain hills, an’ 
the law, an’ the breeks, an’ writer chicls, an’ 
iika new fashion came into the Highlands, 
an’ auld an’ honorable names trodden under 
foot.” 

‘*T perceive you and your son have gone 
back to the tartan; and a gallant dress it is.” 

‘*Gaen back—is it? We niver gaed awa’ 
frae it.” 

‘* Tow could you wear it here, and escape 
the penalty which was so severe?” 

‘*We took to the rocks, an’ lived by the 
claymore till the law won upo’ us, when we 
gaed awa’ to France. May a curse fa’ upo’ 
the haverel wha wad pit aff the claes kings 
hae worn for Sassenach duds, an’ howk in a 
ditch wi’ ither swine, while the braidsword 
rusts i’ the scabbard.” 

The minister, well aware of the prejudices 
of the older Highlanders in respect to the 
reigning sovereign, the changes that had been 
introduced, and their contempt both of farm 
labor and all mechanical employments, made 
no reply. Allan hastened to turn the conver- 
sation into a different channel, while Angus, 
ashamed of his momentary irritation, and 
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fearing he had been rude to a guest,—no. 
slight offence in the eyés of a Highlander, — 
rose and left the room. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE SOLUTION. 


AFTER his father’s exit, Allan Macgregor 
made Mr. Stewart somewhat acquainted with 
their history, and informed him that, while 
his father professed the Roman Catholic faith, 
he was Protestant in principle, although he 
had never entered a church in Scotland, hav- 
ing left the country while a youth, but was 
in the habit, while in France, of attending 
Protestant mectings held by the Huguenots; 
that since his return, he might have done so 
occasionally; but the church was far away, 
the people strangers, he felt he should, in his 
tartan, —and a stranger withal, —be an ob- 
ject of curiosity, and shrank from going, 
though he strove to do what was right, and 
deal justly with all men. 

‘*If you do not attend service,” replied the 
minister, ‘‘ you at least have the Word, and, 
I trust, read it, strive to keep the Sabbath day 
holy, and pray to God.” 

‘The Word wad be o’ sma’ use till us, gin 
we had it, sin’ we canna read.” 

“Cannot read? Cannot azy of you read?” 

“Yc hae the richt o’t. Ye ken what the 
Macgregors micht be lang syne; weel, we’re 
jist wild Macgregors, — my father an’ mysel’, 
— wha grew up in the dour days o’ bluidshed, 
when the han’ maun keep the head; an’ we're 
baith too old to mend. But whiles it gars me 
doonhearted whan I think o’ the bairns.” 

*¢ But is there no school for the children?” 

** Nae.” 

Mr. Stewart was deeply moved to find such 
utter ignorance of letters among persons evi- 
dently possessed of excellent natural abilities, 
and the father, at least, well aware of the value 
of knowledge, and especially when he found, 
upon inquiry, that there were other families 
along the shores of the loch, and scattered 
through the glens, in the like condition. After 
pondering a while upon the matter, he at 
length said, — 

‘*As you cannot read yourselves, and are 
far from the kirk, perhaps you would like to 
have the Word of God read to you.” 

“We wad tak it richt kin’ 0” ye, sir.” 

Jamie listened to the reading as one en- 
tranced. His eyes fastened upon Mr. Stewart's 
face, and lipscompressed, he scarcely breathed. 


‘But when the former, concluding,‘closed the 


book, losing all command of himself, he rushed 
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forward, and, clasping the minister’s knees, 


“cried out, “ Hech, sir, I wad fin’ out hoo to 


read! Canna I fin’ out hoo to read?” and 
burst into tears. 

Those words interpreted the aimless ycearn- 
ings that had so long struggled for expression, 
and in those hot tears thé emotions begotten 
of them found vent. Mr. Stewart gazed with 
mingled surprise and admiration upon the 
boy, and, drawing him closer, said, — 

“Yes, my bairn, you can and shall learn to 
read. I'll teach you myself, and begin to- 
night. Your father can buy you a book at 
the store when he goes to markct; you can 
walk over to my house on Saturdays, and spend 


. the Sabbath. I will give you a lesson, and 


hear you recite.” 

Alian thanked the minister for his kindness, 
while Jamie, drying his tears, —of which he 
felt quite ashamed, — inquired what a book 
was. 

* This is a book,” said the minister, holding 
open the Testament from which he had been 
reading. ‘* Not such a one as you necd; but 
T can make shift with it for the time.” 

‘What be the black things in rows?” 

** Letters and words.” 

“ They look like sheep tracks.” 

The minister, picking out different letters 
of the alphabet, told James the names of 
them; he then, turning to the Epistle of James, 
and pointing to the first word of the first verse, 
said. — 

“There, my bairn, are the same letters you 
have scen, and they spell your name,” and 
told Jamie to repeat the letters after him. 

As he saw the excessive cagerness of the 


_ boy, who trembled with excitement, and knew 


it might be some time before his father could 
procure him a book, he set himself to devise 
some method of aiding the lad in the mean 
while. [le had with him no paper or writing 
materials, and was sorely puzzled At length, 
noticing upon the floor, in a corner, some 
coopcr's tools and a lump of chalk, he asked 
Allan if he could not plane him a piece of 
board, that he could chalk on it. There was 
not a bit of board about the premises, the door 
of the cot, even, being: made of wicker. Alice 
proposed the bottoms of her tubs and milk- 
pails. But it was necessary to have something 
not in constant use. Jamie now bethought 
himsclf of the old boat, that was flat-bottomed, 
and not worth repairing; and she was soon 
torn in pieces. 

The inside of her bottom was foul with pitch 
and dirt, but the outside was white and weath- 
er-worn. This Allan cut into short Icngths, 
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and ran the plane over them. Upon these 
Mr. Stewart printed with chalk the letters of 
the alphabet, a number of syllables, and some 
words of two syllables, and, sitting down with 
Jamie, taught them to him during the. even- 
ing, and again the next morhing. He then 
went among the neighbors, promising to re- 
turn at night. ™ 

In two days James, besides learning his 
letters and a b, abs, from the boards, took the 
planks of the boat that were crooked, laid them 
on a flat ledge, poured hot water over and 
piled stones upon them, keeping them thus in 
press till they were straight in one direction. 
Ile then scraped the pitch off that had become 
brittle by age and the weather, cut them up, 
and planed them. Upon these Mr. Stuart 
printed advance lessons, while Jamie dignified 
the collection with the name of his doo, 
boring holes in the leaves, and fastening them 
together with a string. 

When the former took his leave, he requested 
Allan to permit James to come to the manse 
whenever he obtained his spelling-book, and 
he would give him such instruction as would 
enable him to go on by himself for some 
time, and till he should make them another 
visit. 

Ilis teacher had by this time discovered 
that the lad possessed superior abilities, and 
also the great difference between the progress 
of a boy at his age, whose whole being was 
absorbed in the desire to learn, and that of a 
child, to whom study is a task, and who has 
little power of application. 

Jamie had now regained all his wonted 
cheerfulness, taking interest in the labor of 
the farm, and improving every spare moment 
in the study of his wooden books, of which, 
thanks to the old boat, he had now quite a 
library. Ilaving mastered the alphabet and 
the ab, abs, he was constantly employed in 
forming syllables and words. I lis sisters were 
almost equally interested; and the children 
spent hours on the beach, abandoning their 
usual plays to print in the sand with pointed 
sticks, and recite to each other, and learned 
to print without the least idea of the form of 
the characters used in writing. 


CHAPTER XV. 


TIIE FIRST BOOK. 


“Jamie is all richt noo, Allan,” said the 
gudewife, ‘an’ maun hae got what he’s been 
luikin’ for sae lang.” 

**Fegs, woman! that canna be. Hoo cud 
he be o’ the ootluik an’ whingin (fretting) for 
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what he niver kent anythjng aboot? Gin one 
lose a saxpence, he wad luik after that same; 
gin he niver saw or had one, he cudna.” 

**T canna tell. He seems quaiet an’ happy, 
just like ane that’s been near han’ starved, an’ 
got a fu’ meal.” 

** Deed, it’s the wonner o’ the buik an’ the 
minister’s coming, I wot weel, whan he was 
doonherted aboot the brackin’ up o’ his plays. 
I wad sooner hae him wi’ his buik than brack- 
in’ ither fowks’ heads, an’ listening to the auld 
sangs an’ tales o’ bluidshed.” 

The parents had but little conception of the 
workings of a mind so attempered as to be 
conscious of a lack, and yearn for that knowl- 
edge which, when presented, is embraced at 
once as the long-sought boon, and whose 
genial influence satisfies as sunlight the open- 
ing bud, or rain the thirsty furrows of the 
field. 

There was one exception to the universal 
satisfaction occasioned by this visit of the good 
pastor in search of the stray sheep of his fold. 
Angus Macgregor was by ho means pleased 
with the new direction so suddenly given to 
the mind of his grandchildren. Although, 
influenced by the spirit of. hospitality, so 
strong in the breast of a Highlander, he had 
treated the minister with civility, and, to the 
utmost of his ability, refrained from express- 
ing his own sentiments, he was by no means 
so reticent after his departure. The family, 
however, listened in respectful silence to the 
aged man, who, wedded to old ways, and in- 
capable now of embracing new ideas, and 
cankered at times, was yet of a noble and 
kindly nature, and greatly respected and 
beloved, following, in the mean while, the 
light that had so suddenly dawned upon their 
path. 

Jamie, having now made all the progress 
possible with the appliances at his disposal, 
and put the bottom of the old boat to a use 
certainly never contemplated by the builder, 
began to importune his father for the spell- 
ing-book. 7 

Allan Macgregor had for some time been 
collecting articles of one kind and another to 
sell for cash, in anticipation of the approach- 
ing rent-day, and, somewhat hastened in his 
preparations by the prayers of Jamie, who 
had enlisted the influence of the mother in 
his behalf, began to load the boat — a large 
one he had borrowed—with an assorted 
cargo. 

There were a great many different articles, 
though the amount of each kind was not great ; 
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and we are sorry to say that those least val- 
uable were the most abundant — wool, linen © 
cloth, eggs, honey, butter, barley, oats, bees- 
wax, smoked herrings, feathers, stockfish, and 
kelp, or soda ash. This latter is manufac- 
tured by burning the sea-weed to ashes in a 
trench dug in the ground and lined with 
stone, after which a cake remains.so hard as 
to need breaking up with crowbars. It is 
composed of potash and soda, used in hleach- 
ing, and the manufacture of plate glass and 
hard soaps. In addition to this were knitting- 
work and other small articles, made by Al- 
ice and the girls, together with baskets, wood- 
en spoons, and trays. The black cattle and 
sheep were driven to market and sold on the 
foot. 

They were to start at daybreak; but Jamie 
was up four or five times in the course of the 
night, and then, worn out, slept so soundly 
that his father was obliged to rouse him. 

Mr. Stewart had written with chalk, on a thin 
piece of board, the title of the book required, 
which, upon arriving at the store, Allan hand- 
cd to the bookseller. It was with the greatest 
difficulty Jamie restrained himself in the pres- 
ence of the dealer, but, the moment he was in 
the street, hugged the book to his bosom, and, 
with all possible speed, made his way to the 
boat, where he gave himself up to the perusal 
of it. Indeed, it was well nigh the innocent 
occasion of their being drowned when within 
a mile of home. 

Gusts of wind often strike down suddenly, 
with great fury, from the hills into the High- 
land lochs. It was a breezy day, and Allan 
set Jamie to hold the fore sheet in his hand, 
having but a single turn around the cavil, in 
order that he might let it fly the instant the 
flaw struck. Now, Jamie had his book in his 
lap, and could not forbear peeping into it 
occasionally, while he held the sheet with one 
hand. At length he saw something that in- 
terested him wonderfully, and ventured to 
make fast the sheet. While absorbed in his 
book, the squall struck, and before he could 
cast off the rope the boat’s lee gunwale was 
under water. She righted slowly, shaking 
herself like a Newfoundland dog, but had : 
shipped a couple of barrels of water, wetting 
some salt Allan had bought, and some sugar. 
Jamie incurred the severest reprimand he had 
ever received from his father, and would, 
probably, have received a more lasting re- 
minder of his carelessness, had not the atten- 
tion of his parent been fully occupied with 
the boat. 
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Jamie now made his way to the manse, where 
he remained three days, and brought back 
with him a writing-book Mr. Stewart had ex- 
temporized by sewing together several sheets 
of paper, and with copies set in it, likewise 
ink and a lot of pens. In the opinion of 
Jamie, his writing-book and the pens that Mr. 
Stuart had made for and instructed him to 
hold, were too precious to be inconsiderately 
used, and, with true Scotch caution, he pro- 
posed fo make the most of his treasure. 

Wiping the chalk from his boards, — now 
superseded by the spelling-book,— with a 
burned stick cut to the length of a pen, and 
held in the same manner, he wrote upon them 
till they were all written over, then resorted 
to the sand, as before, until he had gone 
through the whole book, and made himself 
familiar with the forms of all the letters. He 
then, before attempting to write in the book, 
wrote the copy he proposed to follow at any 
particular time first upon the boards or the 
sand. 

At the base of the high cliffs that broke off 
the wind were some sheltered spots. The 
rocks and sand, heated by the sun through 
the day, parted but slowly with their latent 
heat, and emitted a warmth grateful to the 
bare knees and feet of the children. Here, 
whenever released from toil, they might be 
found pursuing knowledge under difficulties. 

One of the girls would spread her apron 
on the sand, on which the writing-book was 
laid, with a clean stone on the leaves, and 
Jamie, on his knees before it, with his sisters 
on either side, followed the copy with a stick, 
moving backwards after each line. 

At times they would ‘become so interested 
that they could not hear their mother, shout- 
ing to them from the top of the cliff to come 
to dinner, till the good woman, provoked, 
would sometimes call.their attention by a stick 
laid over their backs. 

Some allowance must, however, be made in 
favor of the children, seeing that a mountain 
brook, white with foam, came tumbling and 
roaring through a cleft in the rocks close by, 
and, doubtless, had some effect in drowning 
the mother’s voice. Here they had spelling- 
schools, the one who spelt the most words 
having as reward three spoonfuls of honey. 

O, how Jamie wished he had nothing else 
to do but learn to read and write, and had an 
armful of pens, a pile of paper: like the peat- 
stack, and his mother’s brewing-tub full of 
ink! 


(TO BE.CONTINUED.) 





ELISE. 
BY HENRY GILLMAN. 


WATCHED him through the lattice, 
As he went down the street, 
And all my heart went with him, 
In many a wild pulse-beat. 


*Twas in the gentle spring-time, 
At the vanishing of snow, 

And my sullen, stagnant nature 
Began to bloom and blow — 


Began to feel within it 

Rise a strange, unearthly power, 
As the perfume rises softly 

In the newly-opened flower. 


He brought me buds and blossoms, 
He brought me gladness, too; 

And I told him — told him truly, 
When he came to woo. 


A heaven on earth, my master! 
My gracious lord, my king! 

I knew thee when I saw thee, 
And thy voice made silence ring. 


The silences within me, 
That never had been broke, 
Passed into mystic music: 
They heard thee, and awoke. 


The world says I am fickle, 
And that my heart is stone; 
But I feel through all my being 

That my soul and his are one. 


His greatness ever lifts me 
Where holier light is given. 
How weak are thanks for blessings 
Which shall endure in heaven! 


———_—_>——————— 


— Carat was originally the name of a 
bean which grows upon the carat tree. This 
bean varies but little in its weight, and from 
remote periods has been used as a weight for 
gold, gems, and pearls in India and Africa. 
It expresses to us the proportion of pure gold 
in a mass of metal; an ounce of gold is di- 
vided into twenty-four carats, and so gold 
twenty carats fine is gold of which twenty 
parts are pure, the other four parts being 
either silver, copper, or other metal. 
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HOPTY BALDTOP. 


BY PAUL COBDEN. 
Author of ‘‘The Beckoning Series.’ 


I. 


T the foot of a long, steep hill, and sur- 
rounded by mountains, so that it was 
quite hidden from the outside world, there 
once lay, stretching out far to the east and the 
west,’ a broad, green, smiling valley. It was 
well watered by seasonable rains, and the 
rising and setting sun bathed it in a glory 
that made its owners rejoice in the possession 
of such a valley. 

‘‘The clouds pour down on it refreshing 
rains, and the sun shines on it,” they said, 
‘and we own itall. Notaman outof it owns 
afoot init. That long, steep hill, and those 
high mountains, keep out the alien and the 
stranger. This rich, fruitful valley belongs 
to us.’ For years we and our children have 
had undisturbed possession of it, and every- 
thing has prospered under our hand. Our 
fruit-laden trees and our bountiful harvests 
say most plainly that we are the favorites of 
heaven. Out in the world, men complain that 
their trees bear no fruit, that their crops fail, 
and that long droughts parch their fields and 
gardens. But itis notso with us. Rain and 
sunshine give us all things. And, indeed, we 
are a most good and deserving people. We 
have good and wise laws, and no one in all 
our valley breaks them. No one lies, no one 
steals, no One swears, no one ever gets drunk. 
We are a law-abiding, peace-loving people. 
We do not build palaces that reach to the 
heavens; but every house in the valley tells 
of thrift and comfort. And if any man out 
in the world imagines that we don’t enjoy our- 
selves, let him come here and look at the 
beautiful homes that dot our valley; but let 
him be sure to go out again by the way he 
came. The stranger may set his foot on our 
soil, that he may see how we live, and admire 
us; but he may not plant himself here, for 
we want no stranger. Above all others, let 
the Zoor rman beware how he asks for a home 
within our gates, for poor men build no com- 
fortable homes, such as we want to ornament 
this green spot of ours, but crawl in and out 
of hovels. Poverty always hangs out its sign 
— rags and dirt; and rags and dirt we will not 
have.” 


In this way the people of the valley talked; | 


but all at once, when they were feeling very 
secure and fearing no evil, a lone man ap- 
peared among them; and, to make the matter 
worse, he was old, a stranger, and poor. His 
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clothes were clean, but they were thin and 
ragged, and it seemed as if every breeze 
would blow them away. No one could doubt 
that he was a poor man, for none but a 
poor man would wear such clothes; and his 
age was as plainly to be seen as his poverty. 
His hands trembled, the few locks that floated 
around his bald head were very white, and he 
was bowed under a weight of years. 

He was first seen toiling up the hill, with a 
heavy bag of sand on his back; and the vil- 
lagers wondered who he was and whence he 
came, for such as he had never before been 
seen going up or coming down their hill. 
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Toiling up the hill. 


But they did not trouble themselves much 
about him, for they thought he had only strayed 
into their valley by ‘accident, or to satisfy his 
curiosity to see the place, and that he would 
go as suddenly as he came. He was not so 
soon gone, however. Twice’ a day, day after 
day, he was seen climbing the hill, bearing a- 
bag of sand on his shoulders; and at night he 
came back. 

As he showed no signs of leaving, but acted 
as if the valley were his home, some of the 
villagers became indignant, and said, — 

‘*He is an interloper, or spy, or something 
worse. He is, at least, a very bold old fellow, 
and we will not have him here. We will tell 
him to go, and if words will not suffice, we 
will chase him out with stones.” 
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But it was only a few of the villagers who 
were thus minded. Ail the others answered, — 

** Let it never be said that we injured our 
fair reputation by throwing stones. It is true 
the man is a stranger, and poor, and old, and 
we would fain be rid of him, for his decrepit 
body, and ragged clothes, and strange face 
are not in harmony with our great respecta- 
bility, or the freshness and beauty of our val- 
ley. But then, we must not destroy our good 
name by throwing stones; for those who never 
lie nor cheat should never throw stones. Let 
us all agree to det him alone.” 

And they let him alone. Days and weeks 
came and went, and no one held out a helping 
hand to the old man, as he struggled up the 
hill with his load, and carefully felt his way 
down at nightfall. 


— 
ae wel 


A poor, uncomfortable hovel. 


At the close of the day, no other home than 
a poor, uncomfortable hovel opened its doors 
to him, and no wife or child smiled upon him, 
for there was no wife nor child there. His 
poverty was great, but no man relieved it; his 
misery made him a pitiful sight, but no man 
soothed it. No neighbor's fire, or lights, or 
pleasant food ever cheered his weary heart, 
for the people were not only disgusted with his 
rags, but had come tobe very suspicious of him. 

‘‘ We cannot even understand how his hut 
was built,” they said. ‘‘ We build no huts. 
No man in all this valley built it, and it is a 
marvel to us how the old man ever got it up. 
Poor as it is, it was never made without hands. 
But we neither heard the sound of a hammer 
nor saw any workmen there. O, if we could 
only rid ourselves of the hut as well as its 
owner, how happy we should be! It is cer- 
tainly a very suspicious-looking place, al- 
though it is a hovel. There is only one win- 
dow in it, and that is so small there surely 
can be little light there to guide the old man 
about. And it is a very strange window. It 
reveals nothing that is inside; and we cannot 
raise it, though many a man of our valley has 
tried his strong arms on it. And the door! 
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that puzzles us still more, for we can find no 
key that will open it.” é , 

In their perplexity, one of the oldest and 
strongest men in the valley suggested that 
they at once rid themselves of the hovel and 
the old man. 

* A little fire and a strong wind would soon 
level the hut, and we could then order the old 
man out of the valley,” he said. ‘ No strong 
arms, no stones, no brute force would be neces- 
sary. We could tell him to leave without 
delay, and he would not dare to resist our 
authority. He is too old and weak to stand 


‘up and defy us.” 


But there was something in the old man’s 
pale face, and meek eyes, and white locks that 
made the people say, — 

‘“*We cannot burn his hut or drive him 
out.” 

And they added, with pious mien an 
voice, — : 

** Besides, we must remember that he is a 
stranger, and poor, and old, and that we have 
agreed to let him alone. His time is short. 
He was old when he came here; but he has 
grown still older, dragging his poor, withered 
body up and down the hill, and forever bear- 
ing on his back that heavy load of sand. Let 
us keep up our courage, for he will soon be 
gone.” 


II. 


Montus had come and gone, and the old’ 
man was still alive. Strange to tell, the storms 
had not made an utter end of him, the tem- 
pests had not beaten him out of life, and his 
hut still stood firm and immovable. Spring 
had come, birds were singing, and everything 
was budding and blossoming. To the dwell- 
ers in the valley, it seemed as if the rains had 
never been so refreshing, or the sun so enliy- 
ening and creative of all beauty. Everything 
that grew out of the ground appeared to have 
in it the promise of a double blessing. ‘The 
grass grew rich and luxuriant; the trees were 
laden, with blossoms, and, as spring passed’ 
into summer, garden, and field, and orchard 
poured out their treasures. Flowers of every 
hue and fragrance filled the garden, and field 
and orchard gave the assurance of large crops 
and abundant fruits. But one shadow — only 
one —was over the valley, and that was the 
old man. Sometimes, in their despair, the 
people said, — ? 

‘*He will never die. We thought to have 
him under ground, and his hut out of the way, 
long before now; but he is still here, and 
likely to be. Never were cheeks more hollow 
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and withered, never was step more feeble and 
trembling; amd the grave seems opening to 
take in the old man, but he appears deter- 
mined not to go. Laden though he is with 
years and burdens, he holds fast to life. 
But we have vowed to let him alone, and we 
must keep our vow, though he live till the last 
man of us is under ground.” 

The people were trying to hold on their way 
in patience and quiet endurance, when, to 
their great surprise, they found, on waking 
one morning, that all the flowers throughout 
all the valley had withered on their stems; 
that everywhere, whichever way they turned, 
the rich carpet of grass was dry and brown, 
while field, and meadow, and orchard stood 
like a solemn old prophet shaking his warning 
finger, and crying out, — 

‘*No fruits, no crops, no blessing.” 

Such a change, and all in one night, was 
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terrible to witness; but still more dreadful were 
the groans and lamentations of the people. 

‘‘ This old man is, no doubt, some fiend or 
fury in disguise,” they said, in their wrath, 
‘*and everything is blighted because we have 
harbored him. O, if it had not been for that 
foolish vow to let him alone, if we had onty 
driven him out with clubs or stones, our fields 
and orchards would have been spared this 
blight and ruin. O, the vow, the foolish 
vow!” wailed out all the people. 

*¢ But it was a vow, remember, it was a vow,” 
said Label, the oldest and strongest of them, 
who had before spoken his mind; ‘‘and if we 
break our vow, and fall upon him with sficks 
or stones, we know not what evil may befall 
us. Besides, we cannot be sure that the old 
man has had anything to do with this great 
and grievous blight. Let us do nothing rash.” 

‘‘Surely he is a wandering fiend, or some 





' “Have pity, have pity!” 


evil fairy!” exclaimed the people; “‘ and we 
know well that, in envy of our prosperity, he 
has brought this upon us. And we more than 
half believe, Label, that you are in league 
with him, for you seem to have undertaken to 
be his defender.” 

**No, no,” replied Label; ‘but a broken 
vow might bring utter ruin upon us, compared 
with which what we now suffer is nothing. 
We vowed we would let him alone, and let him 
alone we must.” 

‘* Well, well, waste no more words,” an- 
swered the people, “‘ for, be he fiend or fairy, 
he is an old fool. He, no doubt, thinks this 
blight is incurable, forgetting that rain and 
sunshine will cause the grass, and the grain, 
and the flowers to lift up their heads.” 

**What foolish talk!” said Label to himself. 
‘It is by no means probable that this stranger 
is any other than he appears to be—a poor, 
feeble, old man, incapable of harming any 
one; and why should we trace this blight to 
him? ‘The innocent old man goes up and 
down the hill as before, with his heavy burden 








on his back, and does not even notice the 
blight. Indeed, it is quite plain that he has 
little mind left; and we are guilty of great 
folly in charging him with anything so great 
as this blight. Why, he is so old that his eyes 
are dim and his ears deaf. He sees little, and 
hears less, and knows still less.” 

When the people saw that Label seemed 
determined not to trace the blight to the old 
man, they were indignant, and inclined to 
thrust him out of the valley for not thinking 
as they did; but at last they said to them- 
selves, — 

“Tt may be, -after all, that Label is right. 
The old man certainly looks harmless enough. 
He may even be quite demented, for he says 
nothing, and is continually carrying that bag 
of sand up and down the hill. So we will 
continue to show him kindness by /etting him 
alone.” 


III. 


THE old man was tugging up the hill with 
feebler step than usual. The wind was cold 
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and piercing, and whistled through his thin 
and ragged clothes; and, as he struggled 
along under his load, he wiped large drops 
of perspiration from his face, and sighed, as 
if the hill he was climbing were interminable, 
or as if life were a burden. His face was thin- 
ner and more wrinkled, and his form more 
bent, than when he fist came to the valley. 
And now, as he panted and sighed, on his way 
up the hill, he appeared almost ready to lay 
down the burden of life. 

As he neared the top of the hill, he looked 
timidly around him, evidently fearing some 
approaching ill. Seeing no one, he laid down 
his bag of sand, and his poor, feeble old body 
dropped heavily on the ground, as if needing 
the rest of death. But it was only for a few 


minutes’ rest that he sat down, for so kind a 


friend as Death was nowhere near. 

It was not long before he got up, and again 
went on his way. When he reached the top 
of the hill, he gave a sigh of relief. 


oad 
wa Nw ‘ze 


“Don’t look up into the sky, father.” 


‘“*Once more at the top,” he groaned out, 
*‘ once more at the top.” 

But suddenly he dropped his bag of sand, 
fell on his knees, and clasped his hands. He 
was terror-stricken. A group of boys, that 
seemed to him like an army for multitude and 
for strength. had suddenly surprised him. 
How it was that he didn’t see them, he couldn’t 
tell, for he always kept watch in every direc- 
tion, as he went up and down the hill; but he 
failed to see them until they came upon him, 
and formed a circle around him. 

He was no coward; but he was old and faint- 
hearted, and at once cried out, — 

‘* Have pity, O, have pity on an old man, 

‘whose life is almost spent!” 

‘* See the poor old fool on his knees before 
us! Hear him beg!” shouted out their leader. 

And, as the old man cried again, ‘‘ Have 
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pity, have pity!” their shouts and laughter 
almost drowned his voice. They were armed 
with whips, and sticks, and stones; but the 
old man had nothing but his weak and with- 
ered hands with which to defend himself; and 
all he could do was to beg for mercy. 

Sneers, and jeers, and laughter filled the 
air; but the old man, feeble as was his voice, 
made himself heard. 

“Spare me,” he cried, “‘ spare me! Let me 
live out in peace the few last days of my life.” 

‘How do you know but this is your last 
day, you old fool?” answered the leader of the 
mob. ‘ We could extinguish you in five min- 
utes, if we chose. But you look as if you 
wouldn’t last as long as that. How old are 
you, old boy? About five hundred —eh? 
Can’t tell? What's the matter?” 

“Ha, ha, ha!” rang out from the crowd. 
‘* He don’t know his own age!” 

‘¢ Was there ever such an old fool?” replied 
the leader. ‘* Well, if he can’t tell his own 
age, we can do it for him. He’s all of a hun- 
dred, for his back is bent almost double, and 
there’s hardly a hair on the top of his head, 
and he limps as if he had about done up his 
walking. What's your name, old fellow?” 

Not a word did the old man answer, and the 
boys all shouted, — 

** Don’t know his age nor his name! ” 

‘*That proves he’s an old fool,” said the 
leader; ‘‘and we ought to be so kind as to give 
him aname. We'll call him Hopty Baldtop.” 

Then all the boys shouted, ‘“‘ Hopty Bald- 
top, Hopty Baldtop! ” and danced around him, 
brandishing their whips and sticks, and asking 
him why he didn’t get off his knees, and stand 
up like a man. 

‘*Have pity, my young lads, have pity on 
an old man, whose years are almost num- 
bered,” pleaded the old man. 

Then the leader, whom all the boys called 
Jehu, because he did everything so fast, came 
forward, and, straightening himself up to his 
utmost height, said, — 

‘* Know, old man,—or Mr. Hopty Bald- 
top, I ought. to say,— that we are a grand 
army, gathered together to rid this valley of 
you. You have no business here. The fa- 
thers and grandfathers, and we—the very 
flower of the valley — want you to be gone. 
Will you go without waiting to feel these 
whips? We give you fifteen minutes to make 
your escape.” Y 

‘“‘T cannot go,” sighed the old man, clasp- ' 
ing his hands more firmly, as his agony grew 
greater, while drops of perspiration ran down 
his face. 
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“Can't? Why not?” shouted the boys. 
“Poor as your legs are, they'll carry you out 
of this valley. They have carried you up and 
down the hill formany a month. Come, now, 
old man, start to your feet, and be off with 
yourself!” 

‘*T cannot,” said the old man; ‘‘ I must stay; 
ah, I must stay.” 

‘So you mean to wait to be driven out — 
‘do you? What a simple old soul you are!” 
‘answered Jehu, stepping up to him, and bring- 

ing his heavy whip down on the poor, bent 
back. ‘ This is the first blow,” he added, with 
acommanding air. ‘Let no one else strike 
till I say the word. — We don’t want to kill 
you, Hopty Baldtop. We only want to rid 
the valley of you.” 

“Where shall I go?” asked the old gman, 
despairingly. 

** Anywhere, anywhere; only, go out of this 
valley.” 

‘““This is my place. Here I must stay,” 
sighed the old man. , 

Whereupon Jehu again approached him, 
and, bringing the whip down on his back, 
gave a peculiar whistle, that brought to his 
side six of the boys, who pelted poor Hopty 
Baldtop —as they continued to call him— 
with stones, and used their whips and sticks 
on his back and head, and even struck him in 
the face. 

‘**T die by the hands of those who should be 
my protectors. I die by the hands of the 
young and the strong,” gasped the old man. 

“You are not at your last gasp yet, nor 
likely to be very soon, Mr. Hopty Baldtop,” 
said Jehu; ‘‘ neither do we want to kill you. 
We are not murderers. We are the respecta- 
ble sons of the respectable men and women 
of this valley. But we want you to be gone. 
We have told you over and over again that all 
we want is to rid the valley of you.” 

‘*And I have told you over and over again 
that this is my place, and that here I must 
stay,” sighed the old man, as if his hope of 
life were nearly gone. 

‘The obstinate old fool!” exclaimed Jehu; 
and one after another repeated; ‘‘ The obsti- 
nate old fool!” 

Not one of the coarse, cruel mob of boys 
had any pity for old age; and, satisfied at last 
with the contempt and abuse they had heaped 
upon the old man, they all left him to get up 
and make his way down the hill as best he 
could. ; 

Hurrying away as fast as they came, they 
were soon far from the hill and the valley that 
lay at its foot; and not a feeling of pity or 
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regret did they send back to the old man, lying 
beaten and bruised on the ground. 


IV. 


WHEN the old man had looked all around 
him, and found that his tormentors were really 
gone, he said to himself, — 

‘*T think they have done their worst, or all 
they dared to do, and that they will not come 
back to complete their cruel work. So here I 
will, for a little while, take my rest, if rest I 
can find, until I get strength to crawl down 
the hill.” 





They met two women coming up the hill. 


As he lay there, feeling a kind of peace, but 
yet sad and troubled, his eyes suddenly spar- 
kled with delight, and he raised his hands, and 
clapped them with almost a child's glee, ex- 
claiming, — 

‘““O, the vision! the beautiful vision!” 

To his weary ears, into which had just been 
poured so many cruel, bitter words, there 
came back an answer that seemed to him like 
the music of another world : — 

“This is no vision, father. My name is 
Lily, and this is my brother Rosebert.” 

‘“‘DoI hear heavenly voices?” replied the 
old man, looking all around him, and then 
straining his eyes up into the air. 

‘Don’t look up into the sky, father,” said 
a little maiden, whose face rivalled the purest 
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snow in its whiteness. ‘ We are notchildren 
of the air. We live in the valley below; but 
we think you have never seen us, for this is 
the first time we have seen you.” 

*¢ Can it be you live in the valley, my beau- 


tiful children? In the valley where the men | 


and women, and even the children, have hearts 
of stone?” 

‘* Why, father, no one in this world has a 
heart of stone,” answered the simple child. 
‘You may be sure that everybody who sees 
you will be kind to you, for you are old and 
sick. Rosebert and I will take you down into 
the valley, and everybody will love you and 
be kind to you.” 

‘* How can you say that, dear child, if you 
live in the valley?” 

** Why, the people in the valley have always 
been kind to us; at least, they have done us 
no harm. Our father and mother are both 
dead; but they were born in the valley, and the 
people used to say to them,‘ You are one of 
us.’ I’ve heard them say it to my father, and 
to my mother, too; and, now that Roscbert 
and I are left alone, they say the same to us; 
and I’m sure they’ll be as kind to you, if you 
will let Rosebert and me take you down into 
the valley where they live. You are old and 
sick, and can’t walk; but our arms are strong, 
and we will carry you.” 

‘Ah, my little girl, blessed be you and the 
boy for the pity you show to me; but for a 
long, weary year I have lived. in tliat valley, 
all alone, in a hovel. I have warmed me at 
no man’s fire; I have been comforted at no 
man’s table; the light of no pleasant home 
has cheered me. And day after day, in foul 
as well as in fair weather, in beating rains 
and fierce tempests, I have gone up and down 
this steep, hard hill, with a heavy burden on 
my back. Nobody has helped to steady my 
steps, or offered to share my burden.” 

** Nobody? nobody?” answered Lily, with 
a perplexed, ‘questioning face. 

‘*Nobody,” replied the old man; and a 
bitter smile came to his face as he added, 
«But they did something for me, something 
they called a kindness.” 

‘¢O, I'm sure they wanted to be kind, for 
everybody does,” answered the simple-hearted 
child. 

‘*But what do you think they did for me, 
my little girl?” 

‘*T’m sure I can’t tell, good father.” 

‘“* Well, I will tell you. They Jez me alone.” 

‘*How can that be?” exclaimed Lily; and 
she looked at the old man, and then at her 
brother Rosebert, with a puzzled face. 





“ We won’t let him alone!” said Rosebert, 
indignantly. ‘‘ We'll carry him down the hill 
to our own little cottage, and feed him with 
the milk of our white cow, and take care of 
him until he dies.” 

“Yes, we will. We can easily carry him,” 
replied Lily. 

‘* Ah, bless your sweet hearts!” said the old 
man. ‘When you are old, may all the kind- 
ness you have shown tome be shown to you. 
But you cannot carry me. You are only chil- 
dren, and frail children, too. Besides, I can- 
not leave my burden behind — that heavy bag 
you see lying on the ground.” 

“Mother told us, before she died, that we 
must comfort ourselves by comforting others, 
and that we must bear others’ burdens,” re- 
plied Lily; and she caught up the bag, and 
put it on her shoulder. ‘* Why, it isn’t heavy, 
father!” she said. ‘‘It was heavy as I raised 
it from the ground; but before it reached my 
shoulder it was lighter; and nowI scarcely 
feel its weight. It’s just as mother said: ‘If 
we try to bear burdens for others, we shall not 
find them half as heavy as we thought.’” 

“You may take the bag, Lily, and I will 
carry the old man. We might carry the bag 
together, and come back for him; but I’m 
afraid he would try to get up while we were 
gone, and then he might fall again, and bruise 
and cut himself, as he has now.” 

‘6 Yes, he might; and so I'll take the bag, 
and you theold man. He'll growlight as you 
lift him, just as the bag grew light. We must 
not leave him here to fall again, for he is so 
badly bruised already, I’m afraid he’ll die 
soon.” 

‘Ah, my precious children, I have not 
fallen, as you suppose, but have been beaten 
and bruised by a crowd of boys. They came 
upon me at the top of the hill, and, feeling no 
pity for my old age, gathered around me, and 
tormented me with whips, and stones, and 
bitter words, hoping to drive me out of the 
valley. At last they left me cut and bruised, 
as you see me now.” 

“* Howcan it be? howcan it be?” exclaimed 
Lily; and Rosebert’s black eyes grew blacker 
and brighter, and his cheeks redder, as he 
thought of the old man’s wrongs. 

‘¢When I grow to be a man, I will pursue 
those boys, and punish them for all they’ve 
done to you! ” he exclaimed. . 

“Ah, my brave lad, long before you have 
grown to bea man will those boys have learned 
that always, sooner or later, good is rewarded 
and evil punished. Vengeance is never sweet 
to a good man. But those boys shall know 
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what justice is; they shall feel an avenging 
hand.” 

As the old man said this, he tricd to rise, 
but fell back, powerless to help himself, on 
the ground. Lily at once put her arms around 
him, and raised him from the ground, and 
laid his head in her lap; and, as the old man 
felt her tender tears of pity on his withered 
cheeks, he raised his thin and wrinkled hands, 
and, laying them on her head, gave her his 
blessing. 

‘** And you, too, my brave boy, who for my 
life would risk yours, that the guilty may be 
punished,” he added, stretching out his hands 
to Rosebert, who was knecling by his side, 
** you, too, must have my blessing. And now 
I will try to help myself down this hill, for you 
are but children. I am old and.thin, I know; 
but you are too young and frail to bear my 
weight.” 

** Lily found her burden light when she 
lifted the bag; and I'm sure I shall not find 
you too heavy, father,” replied Rosebert. 

‘“‘Ah, in what kind, soothing tones these 
children call me father!” said the old man to 
himself; ‘‘and I have blessed them. Yea, 
and they shall be blessed.” 

** May I take you in my arms, father? You 
may be sure I'll never let you fall,” said Rose- 
bert. 

**You may try, my son; and if your arms 
are as strong as your heart is pitiful, I shall 
be carried in safety down the hill.” 

** You are not too heavy for my arms,” re- 
plied Rosebert, as he lifted the old man from 
the ground. 

* And this bag is not too heavy for mine,” 
added Lily, taking up the bag, and following 
on after Rosebert. 

As they went on down towards the valley, 
they met two women coming up the hill; and 
these women suddenly covered their eyes with 
their hands, as if dazzted or affrighted, and 
hurried on up the hill. 

‘Surely those were the orphan children,” 
said one to the other; “‘ but howchanged! Did 
you ste the-brightness of their faces, and the 
wonderful wreath of ‘roses on Lily's head, 
and the light that encircled Rosebert's?” 

** Yes, yes,” answered the other, speaking 
softly and stepping softly, as if in fear of be- 
ing heard. ‘And what can it all mean? 
Every flower in our valley was withered on its 
stem not long ago. Besides, no such roses 
as we saw in that wreath ever bloomed in our 
gardens. I never before saw such color and 
freshness in any flower. O. the wonderful 
wreath! And on the headof the little orphan 
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girl Lily! The light around Rosebert’s head! 
That, too, was very strange. O, Mildred, 
Mildred, it means something.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





DOT POODLE DOG. 


BY CHARLES F. ADAMS. 


MES gracious, vot a gountry, 
Und vot a beples too! 

I feel so bad already, 
I dondt know vot to do. 


I had von leetle poodle dog, 
So handsome vot couldt been, 
Und always veresoc’er I vent, 
Dot poodle dog vas seen. 


IIe youst to vollow me aroundt, 
In schpite of rain and hail;- 

Und O, der comfort vot I dook 
In der vag of dat dog's tail! 


Von day I missed my Yawcup 
(Dat vas der poodle’s name), 
Und, though I vistled all aroundt, 

Dot poodle didn’t came. 


I looked about der sausage shops 
(Vere dey cuts some vunny capers), 

Und dold dat he vas schtrayed or stoldt, 
In all der daily bapers. 


I hunted everyvere aroundt, 
Oup hill and down der dale; 
Und all der beples Jaughft at me, 

To hear dot poodle’s tale. 


Von morning early I vas oudt, 
A yalking up der schtreet, 
Ven right avay I seen a sight 
Vot schtopped mein heart to beat. 


You know schust how it is myself, 
Yen somedings stardt you —aindt it? © 
I saw dot poodle dog of mein, 
Und den I almost vainted! 


Dot Yawcup vas tied on a pole, 
Mit pails of vater near; 

Dey used him vashing vindows of. 
Mein gracious, it vas queer! 


Dey dipped him righdt indo der pail, 
Schust iike he vas a rag. 

Der life vas oudt of der poodle dog, 
Der tail had losht its vag! 
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THE OOLUMBINE AND THE LILY. 


BY ANNIE MOORE. 


WILD columbine and a lily of the val- 
ley met one day in a little vase. 

‘*T am glad to meet you,” said the colum- 
bine. ‘* We look well together. Your white 
flowers make me look the brighter, and “y 
red bells make you look the whiter.” 

**Ts it so?” said the lily. ‘*I never thought 
of it before.” 

You have a delightful perfume,” contin- 
ued the columbine. ‘I have none; but there 
is honey in my cells, and I droop my head 
gracefully. Don’t you think so?” 

‘*T do,” replied the lily; ‘‘ but where did 
you grow? Not in our garden, surely.” 

‘© O, no,” said the columbine; ‘‘ among the 
rocks where the sun lies warm I hang out my 
coral bells, and the young spring breezes 
come and frolic with me. The delicate fern 
grows by my side, and the wild birds sing to 
me all day long. I seem to be idle; but no, 
I am busy storing away honey for my friends, 
and when it is ready they come and take it 
with their slender bills. Here comes one of 
them now,” continued she, in a flutter of de- 
light, as a humming-bird flew in at the open 
window. ‘I didn’t think they would know 
where to find me.” 

** Any honey, any honey?” 
ming-bird. 

‘* Yes,” said the columbine. 
self.” 

But just as the humming-bird began to help 
himself, the columbine, having no roots to 
hold on by, went topsy-turvy out of the ashe 
and fell on the table. ° 

‘*Poor thing! What a pity!” said the lily, 
as she looked over the edge of the vase. 

‘© QO, dear, I shall wither away unless some 
one helps me,” said the columbine. 

It is my fault, it is my fault,” said the 
humming-bird; and he buzzed about like a 
crazy creature. A spider came out of his 
web in the corner to see what was the matter. 
Help her,” said the humming-bird; “she'll 
wither away.” 

‘*T will throw her a rope,” said the spider; 
‘* she can come up hand over hand.” 

Then he threw her a silken rope, but she 
could not come up hand over hand; so at last 
the spider was obliged to come down and 
wind the rope around her leaves, and try to 
pull her up. But she was too heavy for him; 
heavier than the largest fly he ever had to 
deal with. 


said the hum- 


‘** Help your- 
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‘*Lend us a hand here,” said he to the 
humming-bird. 

So the humming-bird tried to help him; 
but he was so excited that he nipped off the 
rope with his bill, and down fell the poor 
columbine, worse off than ever. 

‘* Leave me,” said she, faintly. 
no help for it.” 

Then a little girl came dancing into the 
room. When she came in the humming-bird 
flew out of the window again in a fright, and 
the spider hauled in his rope and went back 
to his web. The poor columbine was de- 
serted. The little girl saw her and took 
her up. 

‘The beautiful columbine has fallen out of 
the vase and is fading,” said she. ‘‘I must 
press it, and then it will be bright and hand- 
some forever almost.” 

So she carried it away and put it carefully 
in her book; but the lily staid in the vase 
till her day was over, and then withered and 
was thrown away. 


** There is 


GOOD MANNERS. 
BY EMELINE C. JACKSON. 


“When Adam delved and Eve span, 
Where was then the gentleman?” 


Asks the old couplet, hinting that a man who 
works with his hands is not a gentleman, for- 
getting that a gentleman is one whose kindly 
courtesy springs from gentle feelings and 
good will to others whatever his occupation 
or calling may be. Adam was the first gen- 
tleman if he behaved like one, if he digged 
all day, and Eve the first gentlewoman if she 
span week out and week in. 

A knowledge and punctilious observance of 
the etiquette of certain social circles frequent- 
ly gives a man the reputation of a gentleman 
who has no right to the title, and who is 
really a boor at heart, and soon shows it 
when he is in company with persons whom 
he considers his inferiors, and whom he has 
no desire to please. A true gentleman is the 
same at all times and places, for his courtesy 
springs from a native refinement and kindli- 
ness of feeling which is not put on and off 
like his dress-coat. 

The workman who, when returning from 
his long day’s work, holds his tin pail on one 
side lest it should catch in the flowing skirts 
of a lady’s dress as she passes, or the paint- 
er’s apprentice, who puts his paint-pot and 
brushes as far away from her as he can on 
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the crowded sidewalk, shows as much gentle, 
manly courtesy for the time as the cavalier 
who hastens to pick up the glove or fan which 
she has dropped; while the well-dressed man, 
who stands with his arms akimbo in a door- 
way through which people wish to pass, who 
carries his cane or umbrella under his arm, 
with the point turned up, in a crowded thor- 
oughfare, to the annoyance of every one but 
himself, shows by that very disregard of the 
comfort of others that he has not learned the 
first lessons of true politeness, for a just re- 
gard for the convenience of others marks the 
gentleman, and he shows his courtesy in the 
merest trifles. 

Riding often in public conveyances one 
soon learns to know the ‘ gentle-mannered ” 
man, and one often sees such instances of 
quiet, thoughtful gentleness, and unobtrusive 
politeness, such regard for old age, weakness, 
and infancy, as show that the race of gentle- 
men is not extinct, in spite of all the hurry 
and rush of Young America. While we hold 
that persons who enter a public conveyance, 
when they see there is no room for them, 
should not expect any passenger to rise and 
give them a seat, yet there are cases when it 
would seem to’be the first impulse of any one 
with an observant eye and kindly feelings to 
do so without hesitation. 

An old woman, bowed and infirm, with a 
heavy bundle in her bare, wrinkled hands, 
which bore the marks of many years of weary 
toil, once entered a crowded horse-car, and 
endeavored to support her trembling frame 
against the door. No one offered her a seat, 
though the car was filled with people younger 
than herself by two score of years. She was 
too poor and humble looking for any of the 
young men who thought themselves gentle- 
men to offer her their places, as they wouid 
probabiy have done to a younger and fash- 
ionably dressed lady. A noble-looking wo- 
man, plainly but elegantly attired, sat near 
her. Her eyes ran up and down the rows of 
passengers, who appeared not to have noticed 
the old woman. Her lip curled a little; and, 
rising, she said, ‘* Madam, take my seat.” 

‘““No!” feebly protested the old woman. 
“IT thank you, but I can stand very well if I 
lean against the door.” 

‘¢ But you must take it,” said she, persua- 
sively. ‘I should be ashamed of myself did 
I sit while one so much older stood.” And 
she put out her hand and assisted the old wo- 
man to her seat. 

Two men shamed into politeness rose and 
offered the lady their places, but she refused 
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them the courtesy that could not be shown to 
the old woman on account of her age and 
poverty should not be extended to her. 

In the earlier years of the war, when young 
ladies ware red, white, and blue ribbons, 
knitted stockings by the hundreds, offered 
themselves by scores for hospital nurses, 
when-young men rushed to serve their coun- 
try, into a crowded horse-car a crippled sol- 
dier painfully made his way with the aid of 
crutches and a comrade. He was not comely 
to look at, — bearded, bronzed, and weather- 
beaten, — but he was a disabled man, and wore 
the army blue. Not aman or woman stirred 
for a second; then a gray-haired man, seventy 
years old, with a heavy book in his hand, 
rose and gave the soldier his seat, while the 
younger pass2ngers, some of them young 
enough to have been his grandchildren, kept 
their places, neither infirmity nor old age ap- 
pealing to their sympathies. 

The soldier’s comrade broke out into some- 
thing like an oath. ‘* What a —— shame!” 
cried he, ‘‘ for these young people to Ict a 
gray-haired man like you give up your seat.” 

**T could not see that poor fellow stand if I 
had a seat to give him,” was the quiet reply. 

Without gentle hearts there are no gentle- 
men or gentlewomen. 

One day, in a partly filled horse-car, a gen- 
tleman sat with one vacant seat between him 
and the door. Next him was another empty 
space, and beyond that a plainly dressed lady 
sat. An Irishman entered the car with a 
great knobbed stick in his hand, — old, drunk- 
en, dirty, and blear eyed, — a villanous look- 
ing object, unshaven, and with the marks of 
last night’s debauch in his face; a compan- 
ion from. whom any person of cleanly habits 
would naturally recoil; but he who rides ina 
public conveyance must submit with the best 
grace he can, for cheap fare, like misery, makes 
strange companions. He was about to seat 
himself by the lady. Instantly the gentleman 
moved into the vacant seat, and placing the 
Irishman between him and the door, spared 
her the annoyance of so close a proximity; 
and the heartiness of her ‘I thank you” 
proved her appreciation of his ready courtesy. 

Far different was his spirit from a would-be 
philanthropic lady, who wished to show her 
benevolence at her neighbor’s expense. An 
Irishwoman entered a lorse-car which was 
closely packed. She was dirty, slatternly, 
and her hair suggested that she lived in a 
country where combs and brushes were un- 
known. A woman richly dressed was guard- 
ing her silk dress with scrupulous care. Be- 
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side her some four inches of space were visible, 
which conductors would call a seat. The 
Irishwoman was large, and if she sat down 
would sit upon her neighbors quite as much 
as she would upon the cushion.. The lady 
turned to the person next her. ‘Don’t you 
think,” said-she, in the sweetest of tones, ‘‘ we 
_ could make room for this poor woman? She 
looks very tired. Suppose you were to sit a 
little closer to me, and Iet her sit down be- 
yond you.” 

Iler neighbor was a keen-eyed, quick-witted 
woman. She saw through the lady's fears 
and philanthropy at once. A quict smile 
played round her lips as she replied, ‘‘I have 
not the slightest objection to the woman’s 
sitting down; but if she sit at ali it must be 
between us.” 

She moved a little, and the Irishwoman sat 
down equally upon the two. The lady gath- 
cred the folds of her dress a little more tightly 
about her, and looked the indignation she did 
not speak. Next but one was as near the 
Irishwoman as she desired to sit, and she 
wished to save herself from.the annoyance of 
contact which could not have been agreeable 
to any one having the slightest regard for 
cleanliness. 

To wish to appear polite at the expense of 
another person’s comfort or convenience, is 
only adding hypocrisy to selfishness, and is 
sure to be plainly understood and despised 
at last. 


AN INOIDENT. 
BY JENNIE JOY. 


O the slow, soft beat of the muffled drum, 
‘We had marched where our brave were 
sleeping; 
And our hearts were sad and our voices dumb, 
And our eyes were misty with weeping; 
Then the organ’s notes, like some convent 
knell, 
For the souls of the early dying, 
Cleit the still, clear air, making pained hearts 
swell 
With the melody of its sighing. 


And the white-robed children, with chaplets 
fair, 
Stand awed by our strange, ceep sadness; 
For they scem to think that buds, blossoms 
rare, 
And music should bring only gladness; ; 
That the waving trees and the sun's soft rays, 
And the song of the distant river, 
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Should stir in the heart swect anthems of 
praise, 
Bring pleasure and joyousness cver. 


A prayer has been offered, petitions sent, 
To their records in archives holy; 
When a pale, sad man, with dark brows bent, 
' And stately head drooping lowly, 
In a calm, clear voice reads over the list 
_ OF our heroes who fell in battle, 
And the names of those who were sometime 
missed 
In the din of the conflict’s rattle. 


Hark! Thrillingly sweet as some heaven-born 
note 
Comes an answer to that sad story; 
’Tis a mocking-bird! swelling its feathered 
throat 
To ccho the brave soldier’s glory. 

Still louder and clearer, the ’wildering trill, 
From the boughs waving green above us, 
As the sad roll is called, and our eyes will 

fill, 
While we ask, **Can the dead still love us?” 


But that shy, swect bird, with its echo clear, 
Calls down from the leaves above us; 
And the pain grows less, and the carth-born 
fear, 
As he thrillingly answers, “love us!” 
So we strew the blossoms with gentle hands, 
While we take to our hearts Faith, new- 
given, 
And her sweet voice parteth Doubt’s sombre 
bands, — 
We know carth-born love lives in heaven. 


God speed thee, sweet mocking-bird, on thy 
bright way 
-To cheer hearts low drooping in sadness; 
O, may thy soft breast, so joyous and gay, 
-Long beat to re-echo its gladness! 
May bowers the swectest thy dwelling be, 
Where the archer'’s dark shide né’er lin- 
gers, 
And the silkiest nest be fashioned for thee, 
From the mesh spun by fairy fingers. 


os 


‘— A PEASANT woman .in France was sit- 
ting with her children on a.lawn when a.mad 
dog appeared, pursued by peasants. This 
woman sprang up and stepped forward:to meet 
the coming foe; she took his head, holding 
it firmly Mai Reis her knees, and mufiling it up 
with her stuffed -gown, held it until the men 
relieved her. 
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SIX LESSONS IN WAX WORK. 


SIX LESSONS IN WAX WORK. 


BY NELLIE M. GARABRANT. 


LESSON FOUR. 


Tea Rose. Emblem, Fealous Love. The 
tea rose seems to be the favorite wax flower, 
and no wonder, for it can be so perfectly imi- 
tated, and presents such an exquisitely nat- 
ural appearance, that I should think it might 
even attract to its scentless bosom the bee, 
that lover of the flowers. I say it can be per- 
fectly imitated; but it requires a skilful hand 
and perfect taste. The rose is such an irreg- 
ular flower you cannot find two buds alike, 
either in formation or coloring; here is one 
that two petals ‘will complete, and here an- 
other that will require twelve; one bud is al- 
most red, another the palest cream color. 

Make the stem of medium-sized wire, cover 
neatly with sap green, and turn over twice at 
the top. Fold a sheet or two of white wax 
around the foundation, and mould it into the 
shape of a hard closed bud, round at the base, 
and tapering into a round point. 

Cut the petals from thick white wax, rub 
them with tea rose bloom, and tint the outer 
petals with a little pink bloom, rubbed on 
over the tea rose bloom. Curl the petals well 
at the edges, and give them their deep bow- 
shaped appearance by pressing with the rose 
rollers, and making two small plaits in the 
base of the petals. I can give no rule as to 
the arrangement of the petals; copy nature 
as nearly as possible. 

Always select for your pattern a bud just 
opening, not full blown. The cup-shaped 
appearance of the flower forms its chief beauty. 
You may add to your bloom any color that 
seems necessary; a grain of carmine, a mod- 
icum of white or yellow, and sometimes just 
a little green, will supply the required tint. 

Cut the calyx from dark green and light 
green wax, with book muslin between; tint 
with a little carmine, to give it a brownish 
hue; arrange around the base of the bud, and 
finally add the seeg-cup. Make the leaves of 
dark and light green wax, pressed on the 
proper moulds; lay a fine wire through the 
centre of each, and join to the main stem, 
which should be covered neatly with a light 
shade of green. 

Nearly all rosebuds are constructed in the 
same manner, the only difference being in the 
coloring; and by this time I trust my- young 
artists in wax are so far advanced as to render 
it unnecessary for me to mention the different 
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tints required for all the multitudinous vari- 
eties of rosebuds that they will meet with and 
desire to copy. They will be able to decide 
for themselves, only let me repeat the rule, 
Imitate Nature as closely as possible. She is 
the unrivalled artist, whose exquisite painting 
you should ever contemplate. 

The pink tea rose is very beautiful. Use 
your darkest tea rose bloom, mixed with car- 
mine, magenta, and for some of the brighter 
tints a little scarlet. 

The damask rosebud is also very pretty, but 
it should always be made tightly closed, the 
rich carmine of the petals just showing be- 
tween the dark green of the calyx. Tint with 
carmine, magenta, and a little black. Do not 
forget the lovely white rosebud, emblem of a 
simple maiden’s heart. Rub with white 
bloom; ‘with just a shade of pink or yellow. 


=i 


Pink Rose. Emblem, Friendly Love. One 
full-blown rose will form an agreeable addi- 


‘tion to a large group of flowers. Cyt the 


inside petals from thin, the outer ones from 
thick white wax. Rub the centre petals with 
a dark shade of pink bloom, the outer ones 
with a lighter tint. Curl the petals very thin, 
turn over at the edges, and arrange them on 
the foundation in bunches of three and five. 

Let the large outside petals rise above the 
centre ones, which should sink to give it a 
deep, cup-like appearance. Let the last pet- 
als fall back a little, and finish with calyx and 
seed-cup, the same as the rosebuds. 

Cape, Star Fasmine.* Emblem, Faith and 
Ecstasy. Make the stems of fine wire, neatly 
covered with light green wax. Form the 
stamens of two small points of light yellow 
wax, and attach to the stem. Lay coarse 
book muslin between thin white wax, cut 
the petals, which are five in number, pointed 
at the top, round at the base, and should 
end in a narrow strip, the length of the 
flower. (Fig. 1.) Rub the petals, not the 
strip, with white bloom, and just the slight- 
est shade of yellow. Press the wax and 
muslin well together, and curl a very little, 
just enough to give the surface a slightly 


‘round appearance; but you must roll the edges 


ee 
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thin. Now take a small stick, —the end of 
your smallest paint brush will answer, — wet 
it, and arrange your petals on it, letting the 
narrow strip at the base of each close around 
it. Put on three first in the shape of a trian- 
gle, then adjust the other two; this will form 
a star. Now roll between your finger and 
thumb until all the edges stick together; take 
out the stick, and you will have a perfect little 
tube, ending in a snowy star. Slip the stem 
through the tube, letting the stamens pro- 
trude a very little. 

For the calyx, cut five points of green wax, 
roll each of them between your fingers, and 
place around the base of the flower. 

The jasmine flowers grow in bunches;_and 
three or four blossoms, with a bud or two 
rolled out of solid wax, should be joined to- 
gether, leaving the stems about two inches 
long. 

Although this is a very simple flower, it is 
rather tedious to make, but forms a charming 
addition to any basket or group of flowers, as 
it gives a look of airy lightness to the whole. 
It cannot, therefore, be dispensed with. 


Orange Flower. Emblem, An Offer of Mar- 
riage. Make the stems of medium-sized wire, 
neatly covered with light green; turn over 
once at thetop. Mould the pistil out of white 
wax, with a flat kind of three-cornered head, 
tint with a very light shade of yellowish 
green. For the stamens, lay coarse book 
muslin between thin white wax; fake a strip 
about half an inch in depth, and cut it into 
narrow strips, letting them remain joined at 
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the base; fasten a tiny head of light yellow 
wax on each, and then roll them around the 
pistil. 

Cut your petals from two sheets of double 
wax, with muslin laid between, as the flower 
presents a very thick appearance. Roll them 
thin at the edges, and mould them slightly 
hollow with the head of the rolling-pin. If 
you will observe the natural flower, you will 
see that the tops of the petals look as if they 
had been pricked with a pin. Imitate this by 
pressing tiny holes in the tip of each petal 
with the point of your pin. 

Place the five petals round the stamens, add 
a very narrow strip of the lightest green wax 
around the base of the flower, as it has but 
little calyx. Arrange the blossoms on the 
main stem in an irregular manner. 

This is a chaste flower, easily constructed, 
and presents a very natural appearance in 
wax. 


THE HOME OF DANIEL WEBSTER. 
BY VERNON 0. TAYLOR, M. D. 


ID any one of the numerous young gen- 

tlemen or young ladies who read Oliver 

Optic’s Magazine ever visit the home of Dan- 
iel Webster? 

Inferring that many ‘‘ noes” would be 
shouted in response to this inquiry, it is 
thought not to be out of place to give a brief 
description of the aforesaid locality. 

The home of Daniel Webster, while he 
lived, was in the town of Marshfield, Mass., 
and the house remains there still. The place 
is reached by an easy stage road from South 
Marshfield, from which the ‘‘ place ” is distant 
about two miles, and very near the Duxbury 
town line. 

We are near the famous residence of the 
great statesman, and are yet not aware of the 
fact until we see a guide-board bearing the 
words ‘*Green Arbor,” the index finger on 
the board pointing in a north-easterly direc- 
tion towards a road bordered thickly on each 
side by brush and maple and elm trees. 
Turning in the direction indicated, after a 
drive occupying but a few moments, we find 
‘ourselves before the Webster mansion. It ap- 
pears to be a large and spacious house, stand- 
ing in the midst of a pleasantly cultivated 
plot of land. In the distance we see a young 
and thrifty orchard; in front of the house, 
and near the entrance, is a large and beauti- 
ful elm tree, so large that more than a hun- 
dred years must have elapsed since it first 
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shot up from the soil, and so beautiful, be- 
cause its branches spread their wings bravely 
forth in all directions, and the luxuriance of 
the foliage pleasantly meets the cye, and the 
limbs, stretching far out on each side, grace- 
fully touch and sweep the earth, at points 
some sixty feet distant from each other. 

We ring the bell at the door, and are im- 
mediately greeted by an intelligent appearing 
Irishman, to whom we make known our de- 
sire of looking over the house. [le acts as 
our guide, and we are shown through the va- 
rious apartments. We visit in their respec- 
tive order the sitting-room, dining-room, li- 
brary, several chambers, and the conservatory. 
The sitting-room floor was covered with the 
same carpet which was trodden by Mr. Web- 


ster himsclf; it was of antique pattern, as. 


also was the furniture. Upon the walls hung 
portraits of different members of the family, 
and the room appeared as if but lately occu- 
pied. The dining-room was a small but neat 
apartment, in which was the usual dining- 
room furniture. Upon the walls hung appe- 
tizing sketches; in one corner was a huge 
punch-bowl, made of thick plate glass, curi- 
ously carved, the whole standing nearly two 
feet high. Here also was the old family sil- 


ver, Which had been in the family for years. 
Passing next into the library, we are amazed 


at its pleasant and home-like appearance. 
Here were all the books and curiosities be- 
longing to Mr. Webster's collections. Law 
books on this side, books of travel on that; 
pamphlets here, unbound manuscript there. 
Here were beautiful oil paintings, mostly 
sketches of landscape. Upon the frame of 
one of the paintings were Mr. Webster's hat 
and cane; probably placed there by himself, 
and never afterwards moved. It made us 
think that Mr. Webster had but just gone out, 
and would return soon. Hanging near the 
door was a pen-and-ink profile portrait of the 
mother of Daniel. Webster, beneath which 
were written, in his own handwriting, these 
words : — 


My EXCELLENT MOTHER. 
D. W. 


Near by, in a beautiful case, was a large 
collection of insects, embracing all the com- 
mon and not a few of the uncommon kinds; 
each insect was pierced with.a pin, and was 
thus secured to the board. We next sawa 
curious specimen of Chinese work, wrought in 
ivory, and elaborately carved in Oriental de- 
signs in a tery tasty manner. A step farther 
on we found Mr. Webster’s chair, which 
was an arm-chair, an easy-chair, a reclining- 
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chair, and a writing-chair, all combined. It 
was provided with a soft and easy cushion, 
an.) upon the arm of the chair, arranged upon 
a pivot, so that it could be moved in any di- 
rection, was a writing-desk, provided with all 
the necessary utensils and stationery for writ- 
ing letters or legal documents. We next 
observed a large table, upon which was a 
“Register of Visitors to Green Arbor,” in 
which we inscribe our names and residences. 

Passing up stairs, we visit the chambers, 
which are large, well arranged, and well 
lighted. The same antique carpets cover the 
floors; the beds are all made up, and appear 
to be ready for occupancy; curtains-of lace 
screen them. Mr. Webster’s and the guest 
chamber bear about the same appearance, but 
the chamber of a son—who. was killed in 
the Mexican war—looks entirely different. 
The bed is hung with the stars and stripes; 
pictures portraying battle-scencs adorn the 
walls; there are no ornaments or knickknacks 
here; in their place we see a collection of 
powdcr, shot, balls, guns, pistols, and, in 
fact, all of the arms and munitions used in 
war. 

Leaving the house by a back entrance, we 
proceed along a gravelled walk through the 
garden; we pass the pond, and walk along a 
path which Icads to the tomb of the Webster 
family. It,is but a short distance from the 
house, and here repose the ashes of the im- 
mortal dead: Danicl, his. wife, his son 
Fletcher, — who was killed at the second battle 
of Bull Run, and who, when in command, 
occupied a responsible and Icading position 
in one of our Massachusetts regiments, — and 
others. But one son is now living of all that 
family, and he is Ashburton, now a young 
man of twenty-seven years of age. 

We gladly paid a fee of twenty-five cents 
each for our entertainment.. This sum is ap- 
propriated to the grounds; by means of it 
everything is kept in good repair, and in 
harmony with the pleasant mansion which 
stands upon the grounds. The old house has 
now, we believe, passed into other hands, and 
strangers tread that spot which was once the 
home, the place where he loved to dwell, of 
one of America’s greatest statesmen. 

A fecling of awe pervades one’s mind 
when breathing the air of such a place; when 
beholding the same scenes that so eminent a 
man daily looked upon; when reading the 
books that he once studied; when gazing with 
delight upon the curious objects which it de- 
lighted him to secure; and when pacing the 
rooms, so rich in antiquity, as it were, so 
classic withal, and yet sa beautiful. 
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AUNT RAOHEL. 
BY M.A. Ww.” 


CHARACTERS? FRANKLIN HENDERSON, @ 
Merchant, ‘and his Wife ; Sam, their Son; 
Juxia; their’ Daughter ; Miss RacHEL Hop- 
KINS;their’Aunt;'a@ Quaker. 


Scene'I;—The Drawing-Room. Aunt Ra- 
CHEL ‘knitting a Stocking. 


Fulia. (From the hall.) Aunt Rachel! 
aunt Rachel! where are you? Here’s a letter 
from Hopfield! 

Aunt Rachel. 1 am here in the drawing- 
room. (JuLia enters.) Take care, Julia; thee 
wilt fall over the cricket. ‘‘ Look before thee 
leaps.” I will hear what thee has to say when 
I have set the heel of this stocking. One, 


two, three. (Counts her stitches.) 

Fulia. QO, do read your letter, aunt Rachel! 
I want to hear about the pigs, and cows, and 
things at the dear old farm. 


Aunt Rachel. ‘Haste makes waste,” thee 
knows; and I must finish this first. ‘If a 
thing is worth doing at all, it is worth doing 
well,” Julia. (Goes on counting.) Twenty-two 
stitches on each side: that is right. Now I will 
have the letter, dear. ‘‘ There is a time for 
everything,” thee must remember. (Ofeus 
the letter.) Thee wilt be glad to know that 
Old Brownie has quite gotten over the dis- 
ease with along name. ‘A good horse is a 
good friend.” And thee wilt be able to ride 
her again next summer. 

Fulia. Dear old pony! I’m glad she is 
better. O me! I wish I had something to do! 
This is.certainly the longest day in the year! 

Aunt Rachel. No, dear; it is the. shortest. 
But I will teach thee how to knit, Julia. 

Fulia. Couldn’t do it, aunt Rachel; and. I 
don’t want to. Besides, I should be always 
making mistakes and dropping stitches. 

Aunt Rachel. Thee wilt find that ‘ practice 
makes perfect.” First, thee must take three 
needles, and cast thirty stitches on each, and 
then knit the ribbing, —two and two make 
the best, I think, — that is, two stitches plain 





and two seaming, thee knows. Then thee 
must set the seam in the middle of a needle; 
and then — 

Fulia. (Starting up.) And then, aunt 
Rachel, I should ‘ set” the whole thing in the 
fire! I am sure I couldn’t comprehend it, 
and much less doit. And where would be the 
use of trying, when we have a dear old aunt 
to knit stockings faster than we can wear them 
out—eh? (isses AUNT RACHEL.) 

Aunt Rachel. Ah, Julia, ‘‘ kissing goes by 
favor,” thee knows; and it would not be 
strange if thee did not always favor an old 
Quaker aunt. But thee art a dear child; and 
I do not expect to find ‘‘ an old head on’ young 
shoulders.” Whenever thee wants to learn 
how to knit stockings, thee wilt always find 
the materials in my room, thee must remem- 
ber. I must go for more yarn now. [Zxi#. 

Fulia. (Alone.) Now, then, Julia Hender- 
son, you ought to be properly ashamed of 
yourself, andI hope you are! How could I 
speak in that style to aunt Rachel? I wonder 
if itis necessary to turn Quaker before one 
can be as good as she is! for she’s almost too 
good:to live. Dear me! if she only wouldn’t 
let loose a flock of proverbs every time she 
speaks, I shouldn't be so aggravated. 


Enter Sam, who touches her. 


Why, Sam, how you startled me! 

Sam. Quite unintentional, Jule, I do as- 
sure you. What were you declaiming about 
when I came in just now? ~ 

Fulia. About myself, I believe. O, Sam, 
between aunt Rachel and my conscience I am* 
half distracted. I love her dearly; but she 
can’t open her lips without firing a proverb 
straight at somebody; and the worst of it is, 
that they generally hit the mark! So, when 
J’m the mark, you see, I do get exasperated, 
because they hit my conscience. 

Sam. Yes, Jule, aunt Rachel’s shots are’ 
telling, andno mistake. But what’s the special 
dispensation to-day? - 

Fulia. In the first place, Dolly Marvin was 
in here this morning, and we were talking 
about her cousin’s wedding — how handsome 














AUNT RACHEL. 


he was, and how handsome the dresses were, 


and so on; plenty of nonsense, I suppose. All | 


at once aunt Rachel walks into the room, and 
says, very quietly, ‘Little friend Dorothy, 
didst thee ever hear that ‘ Handsome is that 
handsome does’?” Only fancy her calling 
Dora Marvin ‘‘ Dorothy” ! 

Sam. But what did Dolly say to it? 

Fulia. Dear little thing! she looked amused 
for a minute; but then she smiled up at aunt 
Rachel, and said, in her sweet way, ** Thank 
you, ma’am, I hope I shall.” Very ungram- 
matical— wasn’t it? But aunt Rachel seemed 
to like it, for she put her hand on Dolly’s 
head, and just said, ‘‘ Bless thee, my lamb!” 
and then stooped down and kissed her. 

Sam. (Approvingly.) Good! I wouldn’t 
have minded doing that myself, Julia. 

Fulia. Idare say you wouldn’t, sir! But 
that was not all, for, after Dolly went home, 
Mr. Livingstone came in to call. I thought 
aunt Rachel was up stairs, and so I askéd him 
where he would go next summer. He didn’t 
seem to know; he might go to Sharon; had 
thought of Long Branch, or a run across to 
Paris. ‘‘ Perhaps I shall try them all, Miss 
Henderson.” Sam, aunt Rachel appeared at 
the door with that everlasting knitting in her 
hand, and said, in the coolest manner, ‘‘ Friend 
Livingstone, dost thee know that ‘a rolling 
stone gathers no moss’?” 

Sam. Ha,ha,ha! Good for aunt Rachel! 
Ever since Livingstone inherited that money 
he has been dreadfully spoony. I’m glad to 
have him taken down. He’s an awful goose, 
you know. 

Fulia. You should have seen him, Sam. 
He stared at her for a minute, and then said, 
“O! ah, ma’am, so I—I’ve understood;” 
and presently he took leave, saying that he 
was going to ask Miss Marvin to ride. 

Sam. (Startingup angrily.) What! Living- 
stone going to take my Dolly to ride? I'll ride 
him on a rail, if he doesn’t take care! That 
noodle! Why, his head is as empty as a big 
bean-pod with only one bean in it! I won’t 
have him interfering with my Dolly. If he 
doesn’t let her alone, Jule, ’'ll — I’ll— why, I'll 
pulverize him—I will! 

Fulia. Take it easy, Sam. I shall quote 
one of aunt Rachel’s proverbs, and say, “‘ Keep 
thy breath to cool thy porridge.” In the first 
place, Dolly wouldn’t be hired to go with him; 
and, in the second place, she’s not your Dolly 
yet, by a good deal, sir.” 

Sam. That's true— more’s the pity. They 
won’t let us be properly engaged until I’ve 
graduated. That will be next summer, I’m 
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happy to say; and, meanwhile, it’s all the 
same, you know. But now, Ju e I want to 
have a confidential powwow with you. I’m 
ina regular pickle. (AunT RACHEL enters 
the back drawing-room unpercetveg.) 

Fula. O, Sam, you haven’t got into a 
scrape! A 

Sam. No, no; nothing very bad; orfly I'm 
in debt. 

Fulia. You extravagant boy! Father al- 
lows you four hundred dollars a year for books 
and “personals,” as you call them. You 
ought to keep within it. 

Sam. Well, sol do; but this winter I had 
to buy a lot of clothes’ and other traps; and 
then there was a bouquet for Dolly now and 
then; and— 

Fulia. And that superb basket of roses ae 
her birthday, Sam! 

Sam. O, just shut up about that, I couldn’t 
send her anything shabby, youknow. But I'll 
tell you the rest. You'll remember Spooner, 
whom I brought here once —the best fellow 
in our class, and the be&tscholar. He’s a reg- 
ular stunner! lots of pluck and talent, good 
family, and all that; but poor as a church 
mouse. I heard t’other day that he’d lost by 
the fire, and couldn’t pay his term bills; so I 
went over to sympathize. There he was, sit- 
ting with his head in his hands, completely 
knocked up; didn’t even hear me comein. I 
couldn’t stand that, Jule; so I just plumped 
down every dollar I had on the.table, and said, 
‘¢ Pay me when you like, or never, if you like 
that better.” He couldn’t speak, but held out 
his hand to me with such a look that I made 
tracks for the door in double-quick time! I 
suppose I was a fool, but — 

Fulia. No, you weren’t, Sam: He’s a splen- 
did fellow! worth a dozen of Livingstone. I 
liked him very much. 

Sam. Hum! Guess the liking was mutual. 
If it wasn’t, I’m blind of one eye, and can’t. 
see out of the other! You needn’t redden up 
so, miss! 

Fulia. Nonsense, Sam; I never blush. 

Sam. Looked uncommon like it, any way. 
Well, the upshot of the whole is this: father 
is troubled by this fire, and told me to-day that 
he could only give me one half of my usual 
allowance for this quarter. That's just fifty 
dollars, which will just pay my tailor’s bfil. 
So for the next three months I shan’t have a 
rap! I believe I have a postage stamp and 
half a car ticket, somewhere; but beyond that, 
my dear, your affectionate brother is dead 
broke! -* 

Fulia. He needn’t talk slang, ifhe is. Pll 
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keep you incar tickets and stamps, Sam. And 
I’m not a bit sorry for what you did. 

Sam. Sorry? I'm only sorry that I hadn't 
cnough to pay Spooner's bills without his 
knowingit. O, he’satrump, I tell you! Come 
into t!.¢ library, Julia; I want to show you a 
picture that looks just like Dolly Marvin. 

[ZLxeunt. 


Scene II. —The Drawing-Room. Mr. IHEn- 
DEKSON walking up and down the room. 


Luter Mrs. WENDERSON. 


Mrs. II, Something-has been troubling 
you for a week past, Franklin, and you may 
as well tell ine what it is at once. Now, don’t 
say it is nothing, for I can sec the trouble in 
your face. 

Mr. 72. Tdidn’t want to trouble you, Mary. 
But I will tell you now. Itis just this: Iwant 
twenty-five thousand dollars at once, and I 
can't tell where to get it. This fire has crip- 
pled everybody; and until I can get my new 
building up, my business is at a stand-still. 
Just think of it! Three months ago I could 
have commanded five times that money at any 
moment; and now I am puzzled to find ‘it. 
But don’t be uneasy, dear. We'll win through 


it, yet. 
Alrs. II. I must be uneasy, if you are, 
Franklin. Wush! here comes aunt Rachel. 


Luter AuNT RACHEL. 


Aunt Rachel. Mary, has thee seen my 
knitting-sheath anywhere? I am sure I left 
it down here. But what is the matter? Thee 
looks distressed, and so docs thy husband. 
** Face to face, the truth comes out; ” s0, tell 
me about it. 

Mrs. Jf. Only a little smoke from the great 
fire, which makes us look cloudy, aunt Rachel. 

Aunt Rachel. ‘There cannot be much 
smoke without some fire,” thee knows, Mary; 
and I suspect that moncy lies at the root of 
this matter. — Perhaps I can help thee, Frank- 
lin. ‘A mouse may helpa lion,” thee knows. 


Luter Sam and Jutta. 


Mr. TI. You are the dearest old mouse in 
the world, aunt Rachel; but I’m afraid this 
will be beyond your power. 

Aunt Rachel. Thee must remember that 
“every little helps,” Franklin. Let me think. 
Um — there are the gold bonds, and the shares 
—um. O, Samuel! there is my knitting- 
sheath onthe mantel-piece! Please give it to 
me. And there are the securities — um — um. 
Well, Franklin, if it will be any relief to thee, 
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T can Ict thee have twerity thousand dollars in 
a day or two. 

Mr. II. It would be the greatest relief. 
But, aunt Rachel, I can’t take all your money. 
I didn’t think you had even so much. 

Aunt Rachel. Thee needn't trouble thyself 
about that. Thee wilt pay it back to mc; and 
if thee didn’t, I should neither have to beg 
my bread nor go without it. An old Friend 
like me has few wants; and what with the 
eggs and butter, and the land I sold to the 
new railroad, and the hay, and the good crops, 
and God's blesting on the whole, my money 
has turned itself over a good many times. 
“Many a little makes a michie,” thee knows; 
aud I have no one but thee and Mary, and the 
children, and the Lord’s poor to care for. 

Mr. TI. Aunt Rachel, I can’t thank you as 
Iwould. (Leaves the room abrupily, followed 
by his wife.) 

Fulia. (Throws her arms around her aunt.) 
Now it’s my turn. I want to do something for 
somebody, aunt Rachel; and, please, will you 
teach me how to knit stockings? I’d like to 
do 4 pair for that little boot-black at the cor- 
ner. At least, I’ll knit one, and Dolly will 
do the other, if you will show us. 

Sam. No! if you please! Dolly isn’t go- 
ing to knit stockings for anybody but me—I 
tell you! 

Aunt Rachel. Julia, I would like to have 
thee bring thy little friénd Dorothy to Hop- 
ficid next summer, if she likes to come; and 
then I will teach thee both to knit stockings 
and to make butter; for ‘* knowledge is gold,” 
thee knows. 

Sam. Dolly will like it better than Sara- 
toga! But I say, aunt Rachel, you might as 
well ask a fellow to come too, while you're 
about it. ; 

Aunt Rachel. Certainly, thee may come 
too, Samuel; but thee must work, for ** he who 
will not work must not eat.” Thee can go 
for the cows, and help the little friend to 
churn. One, two, three. (Counts her stitch- 
es.) That’s right. Now, narrow once in 
seven. These stockings are for thee, Samuel, 
and I wish thee would just slip thy hand into 
this one, and sec if itis large enough. (//auds 
him a stocking.) . 

Sam. I'm agreeable; but I don’t suppose 
my judgment is worth much. Hallo! here’s 
something in the toe! (Draws oula paper.) 
Why, it’s a fifty-dollar greenback! Here, aunt 
Rachel. What a queer place to put it in! 

Aunt Rachel. It is not mine, Samuel. I 
think it must belong to thee, since it was in 
thy stocking; and ‘“ possession is nine points 
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of the law,” thee knows. Will the stocking 
fit thee? 

Sam. Fit? I should think it would, es- 
pecially the toe! How did you know I was 
hard up, aunt Rachel? 

Aunt Rachel. Why, Samuel, I heard part 
of thy conversation with Julia this morning. 
They say that “ listeners never hear any good 
of themselves;” but I heard nothing bad; 
and I thought thee knew I was there. Thee 
did well to help thy young friend Spooner. 
‘‘ A friend in need is a friend indeed.” One, 
two, three; newnarrowonce in five. (Cound- 
ing stitches.) 

Sam. I declare, aunt Rachel, I'm going to 
turn Quaker, and buy a book of proverbs at 
once. ‘ 

Aunt Rachel. “It is never too late to mend,” 
Samuel; but I fear thee would not make a very 
edifying Friend! Bring thy friend Spooner 
to Hopfield with thee. Perhaps he and Julia 
can “ make hay while the sun shines.” 

Sam. Aunt Rachel, thee art a regular 
brick! Bless thy dearold heart! I fecl moved 
to kiss thee a great many times! 

Aunt Rachel. Gently,Samuel. ‘ Fairand 
softly often wins the day;” and thee needn’t 
kiss my cap off. 

Sam. O, how I pity all the poor fellows 
who haven't got an aunt Rachel to toe off 
their stockings! Come on, Jule; Ict us go 
and show this one to mamma, 

[Zxeunt Sam and Juita. 

Aunt Pachel. (Aloue.) There they go— 
the dear children! Well, it is a pleasure for 
an old woman to see such happy faces round 
her. ‘ Young folks will be young folks,” and 
they'll grow old fast enough, never fear. Only 
hear them laughing outside now! That boy 
has carried off my measuring-stocking; and I 
can’t toe off without it. Samucl, bring back 
the stocking! Does thee hear? Samuel! 

[Zxit, calling SAMUEL. 





THE ROARING PIGEON. 


VERY reader of the Midsummer Night's 
Dream (and if our boys.and girls haven’t 

yet read it we hope they soon will) has laughed 
at Nick Bottom’s promise — “I'll roar you as 
gently as any sucking dove” — thinking what 
very gentle roaring that must be. But pigeons 
are the doves’ ‘‘ own cousins,” and one spe- 
cies of pigeon is called the ‘‘ roaring” on ac- 
count of its ‘* loud, booming noise, which re- 
sembles more the roaring of a wild beast than 
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the cry of a bird.” If this bird had been 
known in Shakespeare’s time we might have 
thought, especially as Bottom was a very 
noisy fellow, that it was this pigeon he had 
in mind instead of the cooing dove, when he 
made his promise to “ roar as gently.” 

The “roaring pigeon” is about twenty 
inches long, of a bluish-white color, with 
back, wings, and tail of an intense metallic’ 
green, with golden, blue, and violct reflec- 
tions. The feet are coral red, and the eyes 
of a strange yellow color. It is frequently 
found, in the eastern hemisphere, in the vicin- 
ity of palm trees, upon the hard nuts of which 
it feeds. These nuts are about an inch in 
diameter, contain a very small portion of 
pulp, and are covered with a dry, green, and 
apparently utterly indigestible skin; yet the 
pigeon swallows the nuts whole, and scems 
to thrive on the strange diet. t 





LAUGHTER. 
BY EUNICE E. COMSTOCK. 


t ign of us playing at ** wishes,” 
In the timothy spicy and sweet; 
Two of us catching at fishes, 
While the water crept over our fect: 
One day our wishes were all coming truc; 
And we laughed at oir hands as the fishies slid 
through. : 


Two of us treading the clover, 
Growing white in the sunshine of May; 
Two of us, under and over 
Blithely turning the newly-mown hay. 
Sweet was the clover, and kind was the sun; 
And we laughed when the time of our haying 
was done. 


Two of us homeward returning, 
Wearing garlands the wild cherry bore. 
Redly the ripe fruit is burning, 
As two of us gather galore. 
Little we heeded though drooped every flower; 
And we laughed at the fruit we ate bitter and 
sour. 


Awny through the earliest splendor 
Of the glad morning two of us roam; 
Placid the stars are, and tender, 
Over two of us loitering home: 
Loud sang the lark, and our spirits flew high; 
And we laughed as we loitcred, though neither 
knew why. 
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ENGLISH LITERATURE. — 
BY FRANCIS H. UNDERWOOD, A. M. 


t Nes prosperity of a nation comes from 
well-directed industry; its happiness 
from the impartial execution of equal laws; 
its greatness from the indomitable spirit of 
its people; but its lasting glory from its let- 
ters and art. No seats of empire have re- 
ceived so much of the homage of mankind as 
the small cities of Athens and Jerusalem. 
Merely commercial cities, like Tyre, Carthage, 
and Palmyra, are soon forgotten. Even 
Rome is less reverenced as the home of the 
Cesars, the mother of modern states, and 
the source of modern civilization, than as the 
seat of a magnificent literature that has en- 
riched every language of Christendom, and 
is still a light to the learned world. . Success 
in arms, and the acquisition of territory, give 
temporary renown; but, after the lapse of a 
few centuries, everything but the . great 
thoughts of a people perishes. Not one stone 
stands upon another on the site of Persep- 
olis; and no one can now enumerate the 
tribes that were subject to the Persian mon- 
archs, or fix the limits of theirempire. But 
the precepts of Zoroaster (the majestic con- 
temporary of Abraham) still survive, inde- 
structible amidst all the vicissitudes of human 
affairs.. The history of letters refuses to be 
divided by the reigns of monarchs, and is 
measured by the appearance of great au- 
thors, — as the zodiac is measured by its con- 
stellations. We speak of the age of Dante, 
careless of what Julius or Nicholas or Greg- 
ory might occupy the papal chair. The times 
of Chaucer we know; but King Edward III. 
is only a lay-figure, a mere accessory, in the 
picture we imagine. The idea of Don Quix- 
ote is more real to us than Philip II.; and the 
time may come when the sea-fight of Lepanto 
will be remembered chiefly because one of Don 
John’s victorious galleys carried as a common 
sailor the great Cervantes. So, to return to 


English history, we speak of the age of Spenser, 
Bacon, and Shakespeare; and the name of the 
great Elizabeth has been made into an adjec- 
tive to denote the brilliant epoch in whose 
glory she had but little share. Milton, once 





the Latin secretary, outshines his political 
superior, the great Lord Protector. Stolid 
Queen Anne lives only in the memory of the 
elegant essayists of her time. Further on we 
trace the same intellectual lineage. Hanove- 
rian Georges and Williams are nought. It is 
the age of Scott, of Byron, and Wordsworth, 
the age of Carlyle, Macaulay, Dickens, 
Thackeray, and Tennyson. 

In this country all things are so new, and 
political events have such an intense signifi- 
cance; that we do not look at affairs as pos- 
terity will look at them. But who can doubt 
that, when the true perspective has been ad- 
justed; ours will be known as the age of Em- 
erson, Irving, and Hawthorne, of Bryant, 
Longfellow, and Whittier, of Lowell and 
Holmes? Who can doubt that, in the next 
century, people will say to their grandchil- 
dren, ‘‘Z heard Emerson in my childhood. JZ 
once saw the gracious smile of Longfellow. 
J have felt the electric stroke of Holmes’s wit. 
Shall Zever forget Lowell’s features, gleam- 
ing as though from an inner light, when he 
recited the ‘ Ode to the ever sweet and shining 
memory of the sons of Harvard that died for 
their country ’?” 

The place which the study of literature should 
hold among other scholastic pursuits is hardly 
doubtful. Language is the most marvellous in- 
strument of human thought; and its study em- 
ploys our noblest and strongest powers, as well 
as our most subtle perceptions and refined 
tastes; and in literature, as the appropriate end 
of iinguistic studies, we derive the highest 
pleasures of which our natures are capable. 

Literature is a part of the world’s history, 
and, in many respects, the most important * 
part. The rise and fall of dynasties, and the 
changes in forms of government, are chiefly 
important on account of the light they throw 
on the progress of political science, and the 
hope they give of the advance of mankind 
towards justice and equality. But the real 
life of a nation is preserved in its literature ; 
and the student who is familiar with the per- 
sonal memoirs, letters, plays, and songs of any 
era, has a better knowledge of the character 
and condition of the people than all the for- 
mal histories can give him. . 
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OUNG LADIES. — Saint writes us from 

St. Helena, California, that he thinks 
the requests to correspond with young ladies 
ought to be stopped. We have several times 
expressed our doubts in regard to. the matter, 
and we are quite satisfied now that such cor- 
respondence may lead to mischief. We have 
decided to publish no more such requests, in 
this or any future number. We do not con- 
sider it necessary to give our reasons for this 
conclusion. 


Five Jiss. —J. F. Grant, of’ Pentwater, 
Michigan, has something to say on this sub- 
ject, the substance of which is, that the head 
sails are differently named on different ves- 
sels, He calls the fourth mast of a schooner 
on the lakes a “‘jigger mast.” We think Old 
Salt settled the matter in our last. 


Tue Cost. —H. E. G. asks the probable 
cost of a two months’ trip to Europe. It de- 
pends upon the traveller, but it is not safe to 
calculate upon kess than ten dollars a day. It 
can be done in cheap style for five. If we 
were going for two months, we should prefer 
July and August. 


A Poor SpEcIMEN. — The English method 
of binding some fine books is to leave the 
side and bottom rough and uncut, the top being 
smooth and gilded. A customer in the South 
recently ordered of our publishers a volume of 
poems bound in this manner. When he had 
received it, he wrote back as follows: ‘‘ The 
book came to hand this morning, but I am 
sorry to say it is a poor specimen. The book 
is not finished. The one end is finished in 
gilt, the other end and side is not even 
trimmed off even, nor leaves cut. No sign of 
gilt or finish of any kind. Some leaves stick 
out a quarter of an inch farther than the rest. 
What is to be done? You guarantee the book 
to be all right, and I will look to you to make 





this all right. I don’t want to pay for a book 
half finished. I want it right, or not at all.” 
We should like to. know what is to be done, 
also, for we have scores of books in our library 
bound in the same way — poor specimens! 


Hannau. — Dashing Philhas a conundrum: 
‘Now one question: Is the ‘Hannah* so of- 
ten spoken of in your Magazine, an imaginary 
being, — a production of your fertile brain and 
vivid imagination, — or is she a living mortal, 
endowed with life? Is her name used as a 
mantle to cover up your shame in rejecting so 
much good (!) manuscript, or is it a fact that 
said female literally accepts nearly all the ar- 
ticles delivered to you for the columns of Our 
Boys and Girls? That there is a ‘ W. B.’ has 
been satisfactorily demonstrated to the sub- 
scriber, by the manner in which so many of 
his puzzles find their way there. About his 
I am already satisfied; but ‘ Hannah’!—” 
‘“‘Hannah” is.no myth, but a respectable im- 
migrant, and a very daycint person, from In- 
niscara, county of Cork, Ireland, who has 
lived in our family twenty years last June. 
She has a big Irish heart, but hasn’t the least 
idea of the grief she causes when she kindles 
her fires with the contents, of the waste- 
basket. 


Yacuts. — Biddy Everett wants to build a 
yacht. It would be impossible to tell how to 
do it on paper, and it would require a great 
deal of skill and experience to enable him to 
do the work. He had better buy one, or have 
it built by those who know how to do it. 
Dor John learned the trade of his father. 
‘‘Which are the better, centre-board or keel 
boats?” The keels are the better sea boats, 
but the centre-boards are faster sailers, and 
are better adapted for shoal water. 


AMATEURDOM. — The N. Y. A. P. Associa- 
tion had an excursion to Newburg, August 
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13; the Empire State A.-P. Association had a 
convention, August 26, at Syracuse; the Gran- 
ite State A. P. Association had its convention 
at the Squamscott House, Excter, N. H., Au- 
gust 16. We had the honor to be invited to 
all three of these occasions, but, as we are 
building our house over again, we were una- 
ble to attend. We thank the amateurs for 
their courtesy to us, and wish them all man- 
ner of prosperity and happiness. We have a 
pile of papers we intend to mention when we 
can spare the space. 


Too Late. — Claude Angelo’s reasoning is 
rather “thin.” Ile competes for the August 
prize, and says, “I claim cight days’ time, 
for the following clear and lucid reasons, to 
wit: First, because of the negligence of 
Messrs. Lee & Shepard to mail the Mag- 
azine until on or about the 28th inst. The 
fault is theirs, not the P. O.’s, as I will show. 
I had my name in O. O. for August, in the 
W. C.s, and reccived two answers from Sus. 
B., New York, dated 22d inst., which shows 
the Magazine was out on that date. On the 
24th, I wrote to Lee & Shepard, and they 
at once mailed the book.” Claude’s reasons 
are about as ‘clear and lucid” as a bushel of 
mud. It does not follow because he did not 
reccive his Magazine that it was not sent. It 
went into the mail on the 2oth of August — 
the usual date. After the names are writ- 
ten, they are checked off on the mail books, 
to prevent omissions and mistakes. Suspen- 
sion Bridge and Sencca Falls are on the same 
book, and both copies went at the same time. 
The publishers, in the plenitude of their good 
nature, sent a second copy because the first 
was not reccived; which they were under no 
obligations to do, as we have explained be- 
fore. We cannot allow the claim, but we 
console Claude by assuring him that his list 
is not among the eleven best from which the 
award is yet to be made. 


Quitt Driver. — Cap I Tal rises to ex- 
plain. ‘*As I have written a serial for the 
Pacific Monthly under the zom de plume 
of ‘Quill Driver,’ entitled ‘Five Thousand 
Dollars Reward,’ and as another fellow is 
continually writing to you, under the same 
name, about the merits of some one’s wrenches, 
would you be so kind as to state, in ‘Our 
Letter Bag,’ that Iam not the ‘ Quill Driver’ 
referred to im your estimable Magazine for 
June and August?” We heard that ‘other 
fellow” called ‘‘ Quill Driver” nearly forty 
years ago, and we used to write for the news- 








papers thirty years ago under the name of 
John Quilldriver, and our Texas friend will 
not deny that the ‘other fellow” has the ad- 
vantage of priority of possession. Cap is 
only sixteen, but is the bookkeeper of the 
Houston Insurance Company — smart young 
man. 


Tue Licntest Bopy. — Iladley V. Pcter- 
son, in answer to Knowledge-seckcr's ques- 
tion, ‘What is the heaviest, and what is the 
lightest body known ?” states that ether is 
the lightest liquid known. He is mistaken. 
Rhigolene is the lightest. It is a petroleum 
naphtha, obtained by the distillation of petro- 
leum; specific gravity, 0.625; boiling point, 
7o° . It is used as an anesthetic, being ap- 
plied locally in the form of spray. Its name 
is derived from the Greck word rigos, which 
means extreme cold. B. Ocpen, M. D. 


SKELETON Leaves. — A. O. B. R. gives his 
method. Dip fresh leaves in boiling water 
for three minutes; then lay them in watered 
vinegar, for two weeks. (Take three parts of 
vinegar tg one of water.) After two weeks, 
take them out, and rub the green off softly 
with a brush. 


Croquet.— Nellie proposes a couple of 
conundrums in this game, which our players 
could not answer, and we wait for more light: 
If, after hitting one ball, and croquctting it 
away, you strike another ball, and your ball 
rebounds and strikes the one you had hit be- 
fore, must you lose the turn? and is it break- 
ing the rule of hitting twice? Also, this 
question: If, in croquetting a ball, it rolls 
back, ‘and again hits the ball that has cro- 
quetted it, should that be counted as hitting 
twice? and should the player lose his turn? 


Down Sovutu. — W. S. M., of Galveston, 
objects to the color of the Magazine; but we 
don't think his point is well taken, for some 
of the most respectable periodicals in the 
country use the same color for their covers. 
In the following, we stand corrected, and will 
endeavor to do better in future: ‘* You make 
a great mistake when you say the enemies of 
several of ‘your heroes come south and keep a 
bar-room, as you do in some of your books. 
They come down here, and are appointed to 
some important office. When they have ‘sto- 
len’ enough, they retire to some other country. 
I think, from the way Louisiana looks at pres- 
ent, that there are a great many such men 
there, or were not long ago.” 
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ANSWERS FoR AvuGuST. 


162. Brains. 163. (Bees) (ewer) (ewer) 
(right hand) (T hen) (GO) (a head) — Be 
sure you're right, and then go ahead. 

164. L 
MAP 
MAPLE 
LAPLAND 
PLAID 
END 
D 


165. Corn. 166. 1. Teal. 2. Ease. 3. Asia. 
4- Lear. 167. 1. Y (why). 2. B (bee). 3. 
E’s (ease). 4. G (gee). 5. P’s (peas). 6.T 
(tea). 7. Q (queue). 168. (IF in ewer under 
T) (aking) (S) (ur over W helm) (ED by 
miss) (4 tunes) (sco=D o) (knot) (stop) 
(two D's) (pair) (N or L OOK) (blank) (butt) 
(dash on WARDS) (key Pin G) (THE) (W 
in Nin G) (point awl WAYS in) (VIEW) — 
If in your undertakings you are overwhelmed 
by misfortunes, do not stop to despair nor 
look blank, but dash onwards, keeping the 
winning point always in view. 169. Exten- 
uate. =70. Teak. 171. (T H in K) (TH ink) 
twice before (U S) (peak) — Think twice be- 
fore you speak. 172. Sable, cable, table, fable, 
gable. 173. 1000=M 0 sS0o=D 0 100=C— 
Modoc. 174. The best magazine. 175. 1. (Date 
on O)—Dayton, O. 2. Ascension. 176. 1. 
Faith. 2. Image. 3. Regatta. 4. Eclat. — 
Fire, HEAT. 177. Grammar. 178. (A ship) 
(T) (hats) (ales) (withe) (awl) (Win D S) 
(NEVER) (Rea chess) (PORT) —A ship 
that sails with ail winds never reaches port. 
179. Leaflet. 
180. pe 
POD 
PILOT 
POLARIS 
DOREE 
TIE 
Ss 


CrRoss-worRD ENIGMA. 


198. My first is in bread, but not in cake. 

My second is in stole, but not in take. 

My third is in hen, but not in fowl. 

My fourth is in bark, but not in growl. 

My fifth is in part, but not in whole. 

My sixth is in jar, but not in bowl. 

My seventh is.in cry, but not in weep. 

My eighth is in cut, but not in reap. 

My ninth is in Ellen, but not in Ann. 

My whole was once a very great man. 
NAPOLEON. 


Square Worp. 


199. 1. A fruit. 2. Comfort. 3. A grand di- 
vision. 4. To gather. Ross. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES. 





Sin 


PROVERB PUZZLE. 


Take a word from each sentence and form a 
proverb of Solomon. : 

201. 1. Honest labor is not disgraceful. 2. 
Do not be envious. 3. I should like to go to 
walk. 4. He will never be respected. 5. A 
rich man may be a bad one. 

CHARLIE HoLMAN. 


CHARADE. 


202. In Rome I’ve often past 
My first, who wore my last. 
My whole with plants is classed. 





CHARL. 
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DIAMOND PuZZLE. 


203. t. A consonant. 2. A delineation of 
the earth. 3. A lord’s estate in lands. 4.A 
large dwelling house. 5. A sharp end. 6.To 
putrefy. 7. A-consonant. » PATHFINDER. 


DIAGQNAL. 
The diagonals _wilk.give, two,-capital cities 
of the United.States. : ‘ 
204. 1% A month. 2. A-city. 3. Brief, 4¢.A 
town in Maine. 5. To convince. 6. A period- 
ical wind. 7. A plane figure having nine sides 
and nine angles. Typo. 


LETTER REBus. 


205. Bay 
E SETH. 





SQuaRE Worn. 


207. 1. To puzzle. 2. A grain. 3. To set, 
to fix. 4. To see. 
PETER PuzZzLER. 


ENIGMA. 


208. I am composed of twenty-six letters. 
My 1, 16, 14 is a small animal; my 15, 8, 9, 3 
is to excite; my 10, 12, I9 is a watch pocket; 
my 20, 21, 11) 17, 2 is a mineral; my 13, 5, 26 
is a nautical term; my 7, 6, 24, 25 is a child; 
my 4, 18, and 22, 23, are prepositions; my 
whole is a proverb. CHARLIE GOULD. 


AcrRosTICc. 


The initials give the name of a famous 
preacher. 

209. 1. To weep. 2. A coat of arms. 3. 
Haughty. 4. A diamond-shaped figure. 5. A 
riddle. 6. A ship’s boat. 

WHITE KNIGHT. 
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Cross-worp ENIGMA. 


210. My first is in wreck, but not in ruin. 
My second is in bear,,but.not in bruin. 
My third is in song, but.not in ballad. 


, My fourth is in hash, but not in salad. 


My fifth is in shrimp, but not in oyster. 
My, sixth is in convent, but not in cloister. 
My.seyenth is in garden, but not in park. 
a¢ My eighth is in. tomtit, but not in lark. 
«My pipth is in moon,.but not in star, 
+ My tenth is in can,.but not in jar. 
My whole is a hero known afar. 
SACHEM. 


211. REBus. 





Drop LETTER PUZZLE. 


212. W-e- o-e -o-t -u-r-e- t-o -a-t. 
Ep. ¥, N. 


CHARADE. 


213. My first is a young lady; my second 
is acid; my third is a part of the body; my 


whole is a great river. RESOLUTE. 
214. Rebus. 
‘ vou BET 
METAGRAM. 


215. Whole, I am a fish; curtail, I ama con- 
veyance; change my head, and I am a musical 
instrument; change both head and tail, and 
you will find a bird. N. ELtiz. 


DIAMOND PUZZLE. 


216. 1. A consonant. 2. A boy. 3. A lan- 
‘guage. 4. From nature, 5. Unclean. 6. No. 





Jo. VIAL. 


7. A consonant. 
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Letters relating to the Literary Department should be ad- 
dressed to the “‘Epitor or Otiver Optic’s MaGcazine, 
Boston, Mass.”” Money and other business letters should be 
addressed to “‘ Lez anp SHEPARD, 149 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass.”’ 





E believe the puzzle-makers work all 
summer as well as in the winter, when 
we look at our pile of letters, though we no- 
tice that many.of them come from Saratoga, 
Newport, and Cape May, as well as from less 
noisy places in the mountains and by the sea- 
shore. A few answers were left over from 
last month. 

Miss Maud'’s cross-word is good enough to 
print. — Annabelle’s drop letter shall go to 
the printer; read answer to Madeline. — The 
figures in Typhone's historical tell the whole 
story, and show how it ends; but we save his 
square, and are happy to know him of Mem- 
phis.—I. L. Try’s square is spared. — We 
hasten to ‘lift a load of care from the breast 
of a beginner who is in the toils of the 
Sphinx” by accepting Mathilde Demidoff's 
double acrostic. —G. W. should send his ad- 
dress. —Flora Belle’s cross-word takes its 
chance of an insertion. ° 

One of J. Bull’s cross-words will do. — We 
cheerfully xqqq Romulus’s mistakes, but. must 
include the rebuses, for we have had ‘“‘ Read- 
ing,” and the other fellow is not ‘«a Moor.” 
It is too late to do any more about the Camp. 
— Sorry for Goody Two Shoes, but she sends 
an enigma of seven letters with over forty 
repetitions. — One of Charlie Gould's enigmas 
will pass, with the definitions tinkered, for he 
should not use obsolete words. We thank 
him heartily for his kind words and his invi- 
tation to visit him. — Why should we insert 
Holman’s name again, or continue F. Bray's? 
We object; for we don’t intend to repeat any. 
Bray can make a better rebus out of the sen- 
tence; Holman’s proverb is saved. —L. I. 
Kesos asks what ‘‘they use to stain glass for 
church windows.” Metallic oxides put in the 





material when melted. His question is in the 
arithmetics. 

We preserve Ed. N. N.’s drop letter — more 
for the sentiment than the puzzle. — Sachem’s 
cross-word is good enough to print with the 
last line mended. — P. Jack or P. Luck must 
write more plainly; we will not impose upon 
the compositor what we cannot read ourself. 
— We are altogether too modest to use Mark 
W.’s acrostic. — Oliver Dixon, not ‘ yours 
truly,” sends a diamond which is a “ fraud,” 
and in the cross-word ‘‘seek and keep” do 
not rhyme. We have, puzzles enough sent in 
to permit us to be very particular, Oliver, my 
boy. — Orlay Orris sends us the most beauti- 
fully drawn rebus we have seen for months; 
and everything in it is near hometoo. The 
artist will certainly use it.— J. W. Black, Jr.’s 
rebus is very ingenious, and our drawist shall 
see it. —Bogus Charley sends his puzzle writ- 
ten in pencil on a postal card, which makes 
the whole thing bogus by the time we get it. 
— We take a geographical from Laurie Lance’s 
batch — only one from any lot. — Humpty 
Dumpty’s request is not admissible. Does he 
think we will print the lady’s name with whom 
he wishes tocorrespond? Fie, Humpty! Turn 
a back somerset or two, and shake such no- 
tions out of your head. — We cannot insert 
Harry Lee’s address unless he gives it, for 
Brooklyn is not a country village — Nick 
made the mista.:< himself —not our “‘ infernal 
typo,” who is a gentleman and a scholar. No 
more ‘‘ young ladies.” — W. Sanford sends us 
convincing evidence that G. Powell stole the 
puzzle about the letters in the August num- 
ber, and that Minnie May is the genuine 
author. — Red Staff should give the quotation 
correctly in his drop letter. — Desmond’s let- 
ter rebus is very ancient. — Eagle sends the 
“little darkey,” which we have declined for 
the last ten years because it was old; and it 
impairs our confidence in the rest of the head 
work he sends. 








We do not insert advertisements in the cor- 
respondence department, and the ‘ general 
printers” have wasted a postal card. — Willie 
Close answers correctly. — Geo. Logist can’t 
put his foot in it, but we wil try to put his 
“toe” in the Head Work. — We save the 
partnership rebus sent by the founder of Rome. 
— We are sorry to inform Bob Shufiles that 
there is no Academy Ship. —J. P. P.’s diamond 
is not according to rule. — Welsh had better 
read our article about the price again; he will 
find the prize matters in the Magazine — we 
don’t remember who received them; we can’t 
find a single puzzle in his big batch — make 
less and make them better. -- L. R. A.’s rebus 
is very crude.— Seth, Box 24, Fly Creek, N. Y.,. 
will exchange photographs with amateurs; 
the rebus will do without the en quad.—Charl's 
first charade meets our approbation, where 
we can take but one. — We have a vivid rec- 
ollection of having used Revenue’s numeral 
before, though we doubt not he made it. — A 
portion of G. F. V.’s puzzles are very old. — 
Jumping Jack must jump again. — Henry F. 
Poor sends an answer to the Huntcr’s Camp 
from IIonolulu, S. I., but it is too late. Hen- 
ry speaks very handsomely of the Magazine, 
and he may present our.compliments to the 
new king of the Sandwich Islands. — One of 
Lafayctte's geographicals will do. 

Coz’s six word square won’t do, ’cause one 
of the words has to be pieced out with a T; 
if we took this one we should have fifty more 
new pants with a patch in them. — Munson’s 
Phonography will suit Capt. Jack —two dol- 
lars, by mail. —S. C. Holar has a French 
word in his double, and a word transposed in 
his square— fatal. — Thoth’s rebus don’t meet 
our views. —Iliawatha’s letter rebus will pass. 
“The qualities of a good writer or editor of 
puzzles ought to be” a good moral character 
and the ability to make puzzles. — Sorry that 
Young Chivery ‘‘used up an ounce of his 
brain in making a cross-word,” and then sent 
no answer with it.— We don’t care about Pick- 
wick’s Latin. diamond. — Ilector’s rebus is 
rather brilliatrtt. —Typo’s p'.otograph is that 
of a young man of character—thanks. We 
save the diagonal. — Eddie M. B.’s enigma is 
not by the rule. — Pathfinder’s matter is very 
nicely prepared, and we take the correct dia- 
mond. — C. S. Slagle wants ‘‘ Longstreth on 
the Honey Bee.” 

Unfortunately all of Kaween’s diamonds are 
** frauds.” — Key’s rebus is far fetched. — 
Frank’s is open to the same objection. — Mar- 
ion, § Third St., N. Y., is puzzle editor of The 
School Chronicle, and wants help; we take 
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his long 2. — No go— Con Cregan’s diamond. 
We know nothing of the person he mentions. 
You can do it. —‘Tecumsch’s rebus is not a 
success. The address he wants is in some 
back number. — Tom Twist did not twist the 
last line of his cross-word into rhyme. — C. 
T. Iat’s enigma wi!l pass. — Ilannibal sends 
a puzzle, which he calls a conundrum, taken 
from this Magazine. MWe want only original 
matter. — Planet’s drop letter would do if he 
had written the Ictters plainly. — We save Na- 
poleon’s cross-word, but we cannot answer 
his questions. — College favors us with anoth- 
er first-class rebus, which gocs to the artist, 
of course, though the subject is rather too 
familiar. — Ex. Tray’s rebus don’t hang to- 
gether.— Ernestus’s second is “* good enough.” 
— Onc of Jo. Vial’s diamonds is satisfactory. 
— Those who have paid pay no more this year, 
Faulkner. — Rose has not got the hang of 
the diamonds yet, but the square-word is 
good. — Incog must remain so till he writes 
with ink. — N. Ellie’s metagram is good. 


Wisi1t CoRRESPONDENTS. — II. M. Dibble, _ 


Marshali, Mich. (birds’ eggs). —E. II. Graves, 
259 Quincy St., Brooklyn, N. Y. (amateurs and 
stamps). — Charlie Gould, Owosso, Mich. 
(amateurs and mutual improvement). — Ilar- 
ry Lasser, Box 481; Ware, Mass. — John Mc- 
Quigg, Box 273, Pomeroy, Ohio. —W. I. Price, 
633 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. (stamps, 
amateurs, and pigeons). — Wm. L..Sheafer, 
Box 39, Pottsville, Pa. (specimens). — Guy 
Guilford, Box 153, Hiilsdale, Mich. —D. Emi- 
john, Lock Box 41, Geneva, Ontario Co., N. Y. 
—G. F. Hunter, Box 96, Cadiz, O. (fun). — 
E. A. Jackson, Box 1087, Milwaukee, Wis. 
(stamps). —W. S. Lord, Springfield, Mass. 
(puzzle associations). — Charles J. Monroe, 
107 W. Genesce St., Syracuse, N. Y. (coins, 
eggs, and pigeons). — George E. Pelton, Han- 
over, N. II. (printing and amateurs). — E. W. 
Coleman, 460 Jefferson St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
—R. S. Williams, Rochester, N. Y. (auto- 
graphs). — Henry II. Jones, 98 South Vine 
St., Nashville, Tenn. (eggs, fun, and boating). 
— Harry A. Mishler, Box $1, Bath, Steuben 
Co., N. Y. (stamps, specimens, and fun). — 
Francois, Box 667, Geneva, N. Y. (in French 
or German). — Charlie II. Crawford, Lock 
Box 145, Warren, Warren Co., Pa. — Wm. G. 
Davry, Lansingburg, N. Y. (coins and coin 
papers). —S. P. Ray, Box 326, Bath, Steuben 
Co., N. Y. (amateurs and fun). — FH. M. D., 
Damariscotta, Me. (telegraphy and fun). — 
George I]. Nelson, Everett, Mass. (yachting 
— building and sailing). 
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Tir New Price. — Subscribers who have 
,paid for the present year are not required to 
pay anything more. Those. who sent the 
moncy for two or three years— as some have 
done — will receive the Magazine for the full 
term for which they have paid under the old 
contract. Of course they are not entitled to 
“The Coming Wave,” which is furnished 
only to those who pay three dollars. Those 
whose time expires with the present year will 
receive the picture when they renew at the 
new price. 

CompLiMENTARY LETTERS. —The cditor’s 
numerous friends all over the country, who 
write him such pleasant letters, must excuse 
him if they think he does not take proper no- 
tice of them. He has resolved many times 
not to print anything personal, but he finds 
himself led away by the repeated requests of 
his young friends. Captain Jack, after some 
complimentary allusions to ‘Northern 
Lands,” asks the editor to write a story for 
the Magazine, and call it ‘*The Boat Club.” 
This is the title of the first juvenile book he 
ever wrote, and he does not care to do it 
again. Dashing Phil, now about to start for 
college, heard this book read in school by the 
teacher. A Chicago correspondent, T. B. W., 
recalls the days when the editor wrote only 
newspaper stories. As the writer is ambitious 
to become an author, he takes an interest in 
early struggles. Ile supposes ‘“‘ Uncle Oliver” 
can well remember the time and place where 
he first learned the art of composition, and 
would like to have the first article he printed 
appear in the Magazine. Perhaps T. B. W. 
would, but ‘Uncle Oliver” would not, and 
looks very sternly at his early efforts. The 
art of composition did not come by inspira- 


tion, and he well remembers sitting up all. 


night, wearing a great coat and gloves to 
keep him warm, in order to indite his school 
essay. 


Tue Prize For JuLy.— Eighty-seven lists 
of answers were sent in competition for the 
Five Dollar prize for July. Of course this 





large number made a great deal of labor, and 
many hours of patient toil were devoted to 
them. The prize is awarded to N. W. Dyer, 
of Toledo, Ohio. Ilis list was dated July 29, 
and received August 1. As his was the most 
correct list, the question of time was not con- 
sidered. The ten next best were, E. M. Bo- 
gardus, G. II. Page, G. II. Killam, E. Jack- 
son, Frisco, Ff. II. Paine, Coz, W. Il. Max- 
well, Sphinx, and A. S. Root. 


A PLEASANT RecoGniT10N. — The Granite 
State Amatcur Press Association held its 
semi-annual convention in August, at Ilamp- 
ton Beach, N. H. The members of the as- 
sociation expected to be accommodated at 
Leavitt’s Ilampton Beach House, the most 
popular hotel on the beach; but the genial 
host, Joseph A. Leavitt (who is a graduate 
from our Magazine corps), was compelled by 
the crowded state of his mansion to refuse 
them bed and board. They took up quarters 
in an adjoining house, but were welcome 
to the hops, concerts, and other amusements 
of the hotel, which they enjoyed heartily. On 
Sunday evening, a delegation waited on Mr. 
William Lee, one of the publishers, and Mr. 
George M. Baker, one of the workers, of this 
Magazine, and invited them to meet the asso- 
ciation at its quarters. They accepted the in- 
vitation, and were very agreeably entertained 
by the members. Short speeches, songs, in- 
troductions, and hand-shakings were freely 
indulged in, and the guests departed with a 
very high opinion of the amateur editors and 
publishers, and a feeling of satisfaction that, 
amid its various duties and pleasures, the as- 
sociation had found time to recognize, in so 
handsome a manner, the leading juvenile 
Magazine of America. We have been daily 
expecting from the secretary a report of the 
doings of this convention, but at the time of 
going to press it had not arrived. 





THERE is 2 man Down East so tall that he 
has to pick his teeth with a ten foot pole; and 
another so fat that he has to set his shadow 
up edgeways. 
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THE GOLDEN MORN. 


Words by Rev. E. A. Horrmaw. Music by D, F. Hopoxs. 
(DUET AND CHORUS.) 
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floods of gorgeous light, For the sun isslowly ris + ing Be-hind yonmountain’s height. 
scent from lovely flowers, Thatare giving forth their sweet - ness These ear - ly morning hours. 
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Chorus.’ Tenor. up boys, up girls, 
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up boys, up girls, 
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\ Yes, up boys, and up girls, Tis gold-en, gold-en morn. 
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up boys, up girls, 
3 
The birds in their j joy are singing, = 


In gladsome, happy lays, 
To their great and glorious mr lelen; 
Their matinals - praise. 


Shine forth, O thou Sun, in beauty, 
And bloom, ye fragrant flowers, 

For the a whom birds are praising, 
This glorious God is ours. 










































































